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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Though rain and mud have been great hindrances 
this week in the Somme campaign, heavy fighting has 
occurred on several days, and the Allied lines have 
gone forward in several places. |Last Sunday the 
French took three trenches on the northern side of St. 
Pierre-Vaast Wood and the whole of the enemy’s posi- 
tion on the south-western fringe ; advanced to the east 
of Sailly-Saillisel and bore during Sunday night a 
formidable counter-attack, in the course of which the 
Germans regained some ground south-west of St. 
Pierre-Vaast Wood and in another spot. On the other 
hand, our Allies made some headway between Sailly- 
Saillisel and Lesboeufs, and on Monday they increased 
their hold on the northern part of the wood. Next 
day, south of the Somme, they attacked with success 
the enemy’s line north of Chaulnes, taking Ablaincourt 
and Pressoir, and occupying a cemetery which the 
Germans had made into a fortified position. On Thurs- 
day, in some minor operations south of Pressoir, near 
Sailly-Saillisel, the Germans were driven from several 
places. More than a thousand prisoners have been 
added this week to the French total. 


In Sunday’s battle our own troops went forward on 
@ front of about a thousand yards, reaching the high 
ground near the Butte de Warlencourt. This was 
the centre of their attack, while they struck on their 
extreme right in the direction of Le Transloy. Some 
of the land gained near the Butte de Warlencourt was 
lost during Sunday night, but the rest was held and 
Consolidated. Since then the position east of the Butte 
de Warlencourt has been improved. But nights and 
days of wet have been allies on the German side. 


_ This week several things in the Roumanian situa- 
tion put what may be called a grey hope into a time 

Crisis. Bad weather is less obstructive to 
Roumania’s defence than it is to the enemy’s attacks 
and supplies, and her peasant soldiers continue to fight 
with a very tenacious courage against incessant fatigue 


and strain, a very long battle-front, the most famous 
of the German generals, and a foe trained by two 
years of war and armed with better guns. Their con- 
duct in the passes has been so fine that Falkenhayn’s 
multiple offensive has become a disjointed battle of 
positions, rough and tough and slow. Danger remains 
at three places, but the general outlook is less uncom- 
fortable. Russian troops, who now hold the Eastern 
Transylvanian lines as far south as Gyimes Pass, have 
fought successfully near the Roumano-Transylvanian 
border, south of Dorna Watra, in the valleys of the 
rivers Dorsek and Putna. Last Sunday and Monday 
they captured 815 men, with seven machine-guns, and 
a series of heights in the region south of Mount La 
Muntelu. The Russians, too, have gained ground in 
the Tolgyes region, and have passed about five miles 
into Transylvania. 


Last week we spoke of the defeat of an Austro- 
German column in the Jiul Valley, south of the Vulcan 
Pass. Between 26 September and 1 November, accord- 
ing to later reports, the Roumanians buried 1,500 of 
the enemy’s dead and captured more than 1,600 men. 
After a hurried retreat into the mountain defiles a 
remnant of the beaten column was reinforced, and on 
6 November the Roumanians gave up their pursuit and 
stood at bay, for the enemy began to press into a new 
offensive. Here is one danger spot; and another 
grows somewhat on the right bank of the Aluta, in 
the region of Racovitza-Titesti, about thirteen miles 
south’ of the frontier in the Roten Turm Pass neigh- 
bourhood. Last week our Allies gave ground here, 
and violent fighting has continued. On Tuesday Berlin 
and Vienna claimed renewed progress and 1,000 
prisoners. In yesterday’s papers the Germans declared 
that they had advanced about another four miles, 
crossing the Baiesti sector and occupying Sardoiu, 
with the positions along the adjoining heights on both 
sides, about sixteen miles within the frontier to the 
north of Rymnik. 


Another fierce attack against Roumania goes on 
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continuously in the Prahova Valley, near Predeal, the 
most direct way south from Brasso to Bukarest. On 
4 November our Allies, for the second time, lost Mount 
Rosca, in the Predeal Pass, and the following day they 
met with a setback in the Prahova Valley, retiring 
from the Globucetu position north of Azuga, and from 
La Omu Hill to the west of Azuga, and six miles 
south-east of Predeal. Over this gain the Germans 
have made a great fuss, claiming 1,747 prisoners. 
Later news mentions their intense artillery attack, but 
they have won no more ground as yet, their one effort to 
advance meeting with a rebuff. As for the Dobrudja, 
Mackensen has no longer the whole game in his hand. 
Our Allies have rallied, and their counter-attack has 
made rapid progress on the whole front, the most 
southerly point reached, according to the latest Rus- 
sian report, being only two miles north of Tcherna- 
voda-Constanza line. The enemy falls back without 


making much resistance, and he appears to be burning | 


all the towns and villages which he evacuates. Rus- 
sian ships have bombarded Constanza, doing great 
damage, on 2 and 4 November. 


The Germans have been continuing their malprac- 


tices in Belgium, shameless as ever both in the pre- | 


tence of decency and in the practice of blackguardism. 
Their latest move is to enslave the population of 
Belgian Flanders. A large number of able-bodied per- 
sons are forced by German devastation of their liveli- 
hood to depend on the municipal authorities for food. 
The municipal lists were seized, they were rounded up 
by soldiers and forced by a process of sheer starva- 
tion to do military work for the tyrants. Others were 
made to sign an undertaking that they would work in 
Germany, and were packed off to that country or the 
North of France. These outrages are, it is needless 
to say, not permitted by the Hague Convention, the 
rules of which General von Bissing pretends to 
observe. 


The pretence of decency, which is one of the less 
actively offensive sides of German Kultur, is exhibited 
in the formation of a Flemish University at Ghent. 
The Wolff Bureau, by a happy accident, called this a 
‘*Low German ’’ institution. It is, for it seeks to 
inflame differences between the Flemish and French 
elements of the country. These have been long since 
sunk in the national and unified front against the 
enemy, and Germany began by crushing most of the 
real men in the Flemish movement. The distinguished 
Professors that did not escape have been deported as 
prisoners. The real Belgian University exists at Cam- 
bridge. The Rector of the ‘‘ Low German ’” institu- 
tion comes from Luxemburg; one professor has tought 
on the German side, and there are a few Dutchmen 
of German education. We learn that when this happy 
academic crew are dismissed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment they are to get pensions out of Belgian funds. 
Such, at least, is the promise which the Germans have 
had to give. What they hope to gain by such an insti- 
tution among the people they have robbed and 
murdered wholesale it is difficult to perceive. But the 
German sense of humour, like the German sense of 
right, is beyond ordinary calculation. 


The campaign of enemy submarine frightfulness now 
includes the P. and O. ‘‘ Arabia’’ as a victim, tor- 
pedoed on Monday on her homeward journey. All the 
passengers, however, were saved, and two of the crew 
only are reported lost. The enemy have not 
monopolised vigour in this direction, for during the 
week two German dreadnoughts of the Kaiser class 
were reported to have been hit by an English sub- 
marine. 


In condemning a neutral steamer as a prize, on 
Monday, in the Prize Court, Sir Samuel Evans gave 
an important decision concerning the carrying ot con- 
traband ultimately destined for the enemy. 
the 


The 


**Maracaibo’’ was captured on way from 


Venezuela to Amsterdam carrying a full cargo of » 
declared conditional contraband at the beginni 
the voyage and absolute contraband before the q 
ture. This cargo had already been condemned, q 
the question was whether the owners could ca 
release of the vessel. The Crown maintained ¢ 
contraband goods on a continuous voyage or trang 
ending in enemy territory rendered the vessel subjg 
to confiscation, whether the owners or masters kng 
what they were carrying or not. Sir Samuel. Eva 
supported that view. He held that the element, 
knowledge on the part of the owners was eliminat 
when such a proportion of contraband was being « 
ried as formed half the cargo in weight, bulk, val 
or freight. The offence of the ‘‘ Maracaibo ’’ was 
same as if she were carrying contraband to an eneg 
port, and the same penalty should follow. 
elimination of the plea of innocence as to the nat 
of the materials carried, or their destination, is ye 
satisfactory. Contraband trading is full of shams a 
devices, but, as the judge remarked, they are som 
times difficult to confute. 
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We advise people not to take seriously the vagullibreside 
demands and talk which have been flying about fq 
some time in favour of compulsory ‘‘ National Se 
vice for All’’. When this cry was raised about a yeg 
ago, it was largely raised to confuse and defeat, j 
possible, the straight, definite, clear and urgent é 
mand that men of serviceable age and physique shoul 
take part in defending their country and their home 
and womenkind instead of shouldering the burden o 
to men of more mettle and readiness than themselves 
‘* National Service for All’’ is so impossible that angi 
attempt to carry it out would have deferred the milg™mpow 
tary obligation possibly to 1920—possibly till after thegmpotices 
peace which we should have been forced through wanjgjmen a 
of men for our armies to conclude with Germany, Th 
How in the world, at least in a world that is not Alice's ° 
Wonderland or the Mad Hatter’s, are we to comme*™8® 
script, for some national service or other, unnamed and uae 
unthought-of, the nonogenarians and the octogenarians pe 
of the country? How are we to conscript the little aa 
girls? 

of a 
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ought 
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The truth is, the talk about ‘‘ National Service for 
All’’ is, even when employed sincerely, little else tha 
‘*vacant chaff well meant for grain’’. Apply to ita 
vigorous breath or two of common sense, and it flies 
away. Conscript volunteers—conscript special cor 
stables really may come—conscript masters of for 
hounds, conscript botanists and badger hunters, cot 
script manicurists—we must presume all will com 
under the head of ‘‘ National Service for All’’, unless 


it is proposed to abolish volunteers, botanists 
and badgers, masters of foxhounds, and _ the 
others; and also to abolish the nono- and_ octo mevesti 
genarians. The truth is, ‘‘ National Service for All” 


is found on examination to be a hollow cry and an im 
possible proposal. It had better be put away to bell, 
with the other cries and alarms of the last two yeats, 
such as ‘‘ war babies’’ and the total prohibition d 
tipsy cake. At times there seems no end to thes 
absurd cries and proposed methods of winning th 
war. Next we may have a proposal for a tooth 
pickless day put forward, or for the registration d 
opera hats. 
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Such talk about ‘‘ National Service for All ’’ simply 
serves to take the attention of the public off the two 
profoundly important and ever pressing needs 
to-day—namely, men and munitions for the British 
Armies which are upholding the nation across the 
Channel. Clear-minded people will fight shy of it. 


We do not feel excited by the election that has beet 
going on in the United States; and, to be quite candid, 
we do not fully comprehend what it is all about, o 
why Mr. Hughes was announced the winner, amid 
immense applauses and the kisses of Mrs. Hughes— 
who, according to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’, flung het 
arms round his neck and cried out: ‘‘ You are Pres 
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argo of sylllMent of the United States!’’ It is added that she 
eginning (MP wept like a girl’’, which, apparently, is not the same 
ore the calms weeping like a woman. We do not understand why 
lemned, aimhis announcement was made whilst at the time Mr. 
could chigmmVilson was, it seems, still scoring votes. 

itained 4, 


€ or trandill The betting ring—so we read—has been active over 
SSel subjglmis affair. Two million pounds have been laid on Mr. 
asters kngmWilson and Mr. Hughes by their respective supporters. 
muel. Evagmhe odds, it is stated, were at one time 10 to g on 
element @#r. Hughes. Elsewhere level money was wanted and 


bken. This is obviously a sporting affair, then; and 
sople are so well off in the States to-day that it is 
arcely a wonder they want to have something to bet 


>’? was tymwer. Meanwhile the future of Europe, and, inci- 
> an enengmentally, of Asia and Africa, of Australasia and of 
low. ‘TyPanada, is at stake owing to the tremendous and 
the natugmsceedingly dangerous menace of the enemy of man- 
on, is yeqmind and civilisation—namely, Germany. That to us 
shams ams a more pressing and interesting question than an 
are sommlection between Democrat and Republican on the 
ther side of the Atlantic. The Roll of Honour is ten 
illion times more moving a record to us each day than 
the vagulMresidential votes and kisses. 
about fa 
ional Sel More to the point than the private concerns of 
out a yegmmerica are the public concerns of Australia, though 
defeat, fe choose to be reticent over these also. It should be 
irgent dmmentioned that the Referendum figures when last 
jue shouiMublished showed that both sides had passed the 
eir homefmmillion: that is to say, over a million voters in Aus- 
burden agmralia had declared against ‘‘ Conscription ’’—the 


1emselvesfmerong term, but that is a detail—whilst over a million 


: that angpad declared in favour of Conscription. The anti’s, 
the mik™mowever, still led, though their majority had been 
after thmpoticeably reduced, probably owing to the votes of the 
ugh wantg™men at the Front. 


Germany. 
The nuisance and, what is far worse, the serious 


ot Alice's 

- to commlanger of tactless and disorderly questioners in the 
amed an@eiouse of Commons still continue. We hope Sir 
renariats dward Carson will press home on the Government 


he absolute need to stop this kind of thing. Questions 
have been asked during the past fortnight or so clearly 
pf a dangerous nature, and likely to affect both Russia 
und France. Once again we put it to the authorities 
hat the printing and reporting of these questions 


the little 


vice for 
else than 


y to itageught to be instantly and sternly suppressed. But a 
d it flies MStill better way would be to forbid the irresponsible and 
ial com Meckiess members addicted to this kind of thing to 
of for @dulge in it at all, at any rate till war and settlement 
ers, cohmete completely over. If the scandal is not now 
ill com (Puppressed, the danger will be greater, if possible, 
> unless (iter the war than it is now; for all manner of delicate 
rotanists MUestions may then arise, which may become critical 
nd th rough the gaucherie of tactless and mischievous 
octe MUestioners at home. 

or All” 


As regards the Nigerian debate in Parliament on 
ednesday, is it really essential that these properties 
should be put up to auction at all? We note a finely- 
worded letter on this matter by Mr. H. C. Cust in the 
‘Times ”” of Wednesday last. Why should not the 
Pritish Empire, which is a considerable going concern, 
hold such properties even for itself? One cannot help 
hinking that the spirit of a Clive or Warren Hastings 
to-day would have urged: ‘‘ Let the State keep what 
she has acquired ”’. 
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We are glad to see that, when the Rhodes Estates 
Bill came at the end of last week before the Unopposed 
Bills Committee of the House, the plan of the trustees 
Was appfoved. There can be no question, as Lord 
Milner said, that Rhodes’s first thought was for ample 
Provision for the British Empire. The scholarships 
are needed within the Empire, and the committee 


as been 
endorsed that sensible conclusion. 


candid, 


amid, Our readers will have realised, in view of Mr. 
ghes- olbrooke’s vigorous protests, the need for the 
ng hee souragement of native music. The Carnegie Trustees 


Presi- 
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of the United Kingdom have now commenced a scheme — 


i 


with that object. Musical compositions by British 
composers of five different classes from chamber music 
to opera can be submitted to a Board of Adjudica- 
tion, and awards will be made annually, works of con- 
spicuous merit being published at the expense of the 
trustees, while the copyright and royalties are retained 
by the composer. The scheme seems a somewhat 
severe comment on music publishers, who might, we 
think, be able to discover, and even to risk something 
in publishing, compositions of conspicuous merit. 


Though some of our railway companies are still 
showing pictures of the height of summer, there is 
sad evidence of the rough weather we have been going 
through. Wind and rain have done great damage in 
many districts. Ninety lives were lost on Friday night 
in last week by the collision of a twin-screw steamer 
belonging to the L. and N.W. passenger service and 
a tramp steamer off Greenore, and there was but one 
survivor. We read from time to time of inventions 
to prevent collisions at sea, but in this case they would 
have been futile, for both ships were blown into each 
other, it appears, by the force of the gale. 


A plain statement of facts, as the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Review ”’ for this week remarks, is sufficient to show 
what Cambridge has been doing at the front. During 
the last five months close on 300 Cambridge men have 
been mentioned in despatches ; 146 have won the Mili- 
tary Cross, and 39 the D.S.O. Nothing has been more 
splendid than the immediate response of our famous 
universities to the call of patriotism. 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet the turtle, it may be 
said, was this year comparatively laced with water, as 
befits the time. But there was nothing watery, at any 
rate, about the oratory. The best speech, and in respects 
the boldest, was the French Ambassador’s. It was 
oratory, it was true optimism, and it was instinct with 
sound common sense. Here is a passage from M. 
Cambon’s speech, the last sentence of which is especi- 
ally worth quoting when so much shallow common 
form is written and talked about war :—‘‘ We must 
indeed admire the courage of the soldier who faces 
death, and who in the madness of battle reckons not 
with danger. But what are we to say of him who for 
long months has been condemned to the dim labour of 
the trenches, waiting under fire for the hour when he 
will be allowed to hurl himself upon the enemy? This 
silent heroism is perhaps rarer than the other, and our 
troops have everywhere given a noble proof of this 
spirit. The enemy, who thought them discouraged, 
has been able to see, at Verdun, on the Somme, on the 
Russian and Italian fronts, that a great cause is 
always the inspirer of great actions. What are we to 
say, too, of those populations who bear so valiantly 
the weight of the war, of those families in mourning 
who weep for their dear ones, who have seen the 
flower of their most splendid hopes garnered, and who 
accept these bitter trials with an entirely Christian 
resignation, and with the pride of a great duty accom- 
plished and of a great sacrifice made for the father- 
land? War isa terrible thing, but it develops so many 
noble sentiments and so much moral beauty that the 
peoples who have sustained it without flinching emerge 
from it great and regenerated.”’ 


Welcome, too, was the Prime Minister’s firm 
declaration once more that no separate peace need be 
considered possible, and that the peace when it does 
come must be on the drastic and absolute Allied terms. 
Excellent also were some remarks of Lord French :— 
‘‘ The prime manhood of the country has by law and 
in fact become the British Army, and my own observa- 
tion assures me that this almost revolutionary altera- 
tion has been cheerfully and willingly received by all 
those men of military age affected and their depen- 
dents. The one and only desire of the people of this 
country is to prosecute the war until final, complete 
victory is attained.’? Lord French claimed that the 
Military Service Acts have succeeded. They have. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
TO-DAY. 

IR WILLIAM ROBERTSON said lately in one 
of his soldierly speeches, always simple and 
straight driving, that when he felt at all down he made 
a rule of going to the Front—that set him up again. 
But there is something of a cure to-day for depression 
about the war, not only at the Front in France, but 
also, we suggest, at the Base in England. The cure 
is to walk somewhere through city or through country- 
side where new war work is very obviously in full 
swing, going on virtually for twenty-four hours each 


allowed to take over recruiting, etc., etc., was 
humbugging pretender. He had his remedies, y 
course : quacks always have. The voluntarism of tho 
early weeks was not modern war, but it was magy 
ficent, and without it how should we have stood in ty 
estimation of the world? Assuredly rather low a 
poor in national manhood! All honour, then, to tho 
gallant, hasty, decided 1914 volunteers, whether th 
squeezed in or whether they were jostled out and iq 
to cool down. They greatly helped to save the face, 
England. 

Then succeeded a disagreeable period, disagreeabj 
so far as the land war campaign went—for the Nay 


day, week-days and Sundays alike, for, one may say, | was at once and always in its glorious element. i on 
seven days in each week. The best time to take this | ,., disagreeable abroad, where we were getting ty 19 
cure for depression about the war is when the Novem- | \orct of it in the field, and at times beastly at hom the 
ber afternoon draws in and the hives of war industry | , bogus voluttarism took the place of the re; dr: 
are humming in the gloom, splashed here and there glowing thing. There was a fumbling executive a wi 
with artificial light. The industry of the bee-hive, the | here was a deplorable lack of elementary war-sen pa 
white-hot life and zeal of it, is never so mysteriously, together with shortage of shells, abundance of scap fe 
so forcibly brought home to a watcher as when he goats, an orgy of strikes, not by any means always tly su 
observes it after dark—the ceaseless energy, collective | uit of labour alone. There were, too, sundry can Ge 
and individual, sounding within, the whir of the wings, paigns, entered upon apparently much as MM; TI 
as the comb is built up. Similarly, the hive of war- | Wemmick entered upon marriage (‘‘ Hullo, here's Ge 
workers, with its immense creative-destructive energy country, let’s go and conquer it; hullo, here’s a reg, ‘ 
can strike on the imagination more after dark falls ment, let’s embark it’); and there was the long a ge 
than during broad daylight. The steady insistent sound | chameful no-conscription crusade, almost German i . 
of it, the glimpses of the thing occasionally revealed | the efficiency with which it was carried on by partisan gc 


in flashes, by forge or electricity, then are wonderfully That second period was a very bad and humiliating ra 
impressive alike in crowded places and lonely fields. | one. But we shall say this: even had there been m 


There is not a doubt about it to-day—the Titan is wide 
awake, and throwing his huge frame into the stu- 
pendous task before him. To get a grip of this truth 
is to provide a tonic against fits of depression, or even 
against settled gloom: and it is a tonic which offers 
itself to anybody who moves about any of the multi- 
tudinous—and still increasing—places in this country 
where large or considerable hives of workers now con- 
gregate. Eyes to see, ears to hear, with a very little 
measure of imagination, these are enough to persuade 
an intelligent man of this. 

One might reasonably enough divide the two and a 
quarter years of war into three phases. First was the 
short period of two—or at the most three—months 
from August 1914 to the first battle at Ypres, when 
intense exaltation and anxiety ruled alternatively, and 
at times both together, at home as well, probably, as 
with our two great Allies, France and Russia. With 
us at home the earlier part, at any rate, of this period 
was, for one thing, memorable, through the great 
recruiting movement. The rush of voluntarism in the 
early weeks of the campaign was a very splendid thing 


strikes, no scapegoats, no executive feebleness an 
fumbling, and no no-conscription crusade, we shoul 
still have been obliged to pass through bad times. The 
wierd had to be dreed. Germany was too infernaly 
efficient, too brazenly prepared, too ruthless, for it to 
be otherwise. The best Government imaginable, witi 
the most united people imaginable behind it, minus pre 
paration long before the starting of war, could nd 
have walked over the German Empire in 1915, if even 
in 1916. We and our Allies have largely been suffering 
from the inevitable: even all the superior persons, 
working together with full powers, could not have 
overcome that. 

The second period, we are convinced, is over, and 
the two black, dismal years of it. A huge problem stil 
remains to be solved. We have to cross th 
Himalayas of war from end to end, making our Alpine 
accoutrement as we travel. But the mighty effort 
which the country is now clearly making at home, and 
the imperious offensive of our Armies on the Somme, 
where we have now the science and the material, thes 
ensure that the ‘‘ Himalayan range of difficulties ”’ wil 


to see: only miserable creatures could have failed be surmounted. There will be slips and set-backs, a0 


to welcome and rejoice over it. It is unforgettable; | it is not for a moment to be supposed that this wars a 
and we doubt whether there has ever been anything going to subside into a surpriseless condition, graduall a’ 
quite compar, able with it in the history of this or any | and evenly dying down and out. There is little chant ™ 
nation at war—at least, not in modern experience. | of that kind of ending. Great and startling surprist s' 
The thing was voluntarism, not its ghastly | will be sprung upon us, the more so as the enemy find sI 
simulacrum ; the thing was entirely spontaneous. Lord | the net closing in on him. We should like to knot 7 
Roberts—the second anniversary of whose death falls | who that Cabinet Minister was who said to Genet ‘ 
next Tuesday, 14 November—was wise in setting aside | Smith-Dorrien that Germany would prove, as a natiot, p 
his national service crusade then. Certainly, the full, | a coward in war should a tussle come; we should like ¥ 
practical, and immediate benefit was not secured from to know—for that Minister must have been ‘almost 4 u 
that great response of the fighting spirits. This was genius in wrong-headedness. We feel sure it could a 
not because the military leaders and organisers made a | not have been Mr. John Burns, at any rate, for lt . 
muddle, as superior grumblers declared. It was, of | surely knew something about German character and : 
course, simply because the machinery did not exist, had military efficiency, and must have guessed what W d 
not been allowed to exist before the campaign | were in for when the war started. Anyhow, tt tl 
began, which could by mortal ingenuity deal with the judgment was absurd. There is no chance of Germaty s 
emergency. The superior civilian grumbler in August rusting out, or going on her knees before her time. h 


and September 1914 who declared that if only he were 
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nonsense. We shall win, not through weakness in the 
foe, but through the irresistible momentum which is 
now gathering against the enemy all over the Empire, 
and which is showing England in an infinitely nobler 
light than she ever showed in during times of smug 


and sleek prosperity. 


FACT, FICTION, AND THE ‘U 41”. 


T is necessary never to lose touch with the seafaring 
I lies which Germany sets in motion against Eng- 
Jand’s reputation. She had a definite object when she 
brought the charge of murder against the commander 
and crew of the ‘‘ Baralong’’, who, on 19 August 
1915, destroyed a German submarine engaged in 
the act of sinking the British steamer ‘‘ Nicosian’’. A 
dramatic story was carefully concocted and peppered 
with evidence of a sort, and several communications 
passed between the German Government and our 
Foreign Office. Sir Edward Grey proved that the 
German charge had no validity, but he was willing to 
submit the whole case to an impartial tribunal if some 
German sea charities were examined at the same time. 
The irony of this fair suggestion brought the German 
Government face to face again with the sinking of the 
“ Arabic’? and with other examples of Prussianised 
gentleness ; so the world was told that Germany would 
punish the alleged crime herself by making use of 
retaliatory measures. An impartial tribunal was not 
good enough to displace the immaculate justice of her 
ravaging virtues. 

But she hopes always to create in neutral countries 
a public emotion that will be a gulled tribunal in her 
favour. To-day she is trying again to defame the 


British Navy in order to put new motive-power behind. 


her policy for the neutralisation of the seas—a policy 
that needs for its support a hatred of sea-power in com- 
mercial countries outside the war. Seven-and-twenty 
months having taught her that she must never try 
again to unite aggressive aims on land with security 
at sea, she dreams of future military adventures 
freed from the discipline of naval blockades; and her 
obedient newspapers hope to incite American opinion 
against the British Navy by circulating a mendacious 
story about ‘‘ a second ‘ Baralong’ case”’. The story 
is worded with so much care that we feel ‘sure it was 
revised for the Wireless Press by a practised writer of 
sensational fiction. It has no trace of the dull jargon 
that gives aloofness to officialism. We note this point 
for three reasons : the German tale got into circulation 
well in advance of the simple facts, and its appeal is 
addressed to that mania for reading about crimes which 
modernity has favoured in all countries. Possibly, 
then, in a good many places abroad, it may be thought 
more readable than the curt official account of the facts 
in the British Admiralty statement published this 
week. 

More than a year ago—it was on the morning of 
24 September 1915—a German submarine in the 
western Channel, fifty miles from the nearest port, 
attacked a British merchant steamer. It was the 
“U 41”’. While she was engaged in sinking the 
steamer she was interrupted by one of H.M. auxiliary 
ships, a sometime merchant vessel, that came. within 
sight of the submarine’s actions. The auxiliary ship 
was too far off to fire a shot with success, and how 
was she to approach within range without raising sus- 
picion in the commander of the ‘‘U 41’’? Everyone 
will remember how the German ship ‘‘ Moewe ’’ stole 
upon most of her victims. She flew neutral colours, 
a common ruse in naval war; and the English com- 
mander did the same thing when he saw the ‘‘ U 41 ”’. 
As soon as he came within range he hoisted the White 
Ensign, then fired on and sank the submarine. This 
done, he rescued the crew of the British vessel, taking 
them from their boats, and immediately afterwards he 
saved two Germans who had climbed into a boat which 
had broken adrift from the lost steamer. 

These simple facts, as transformed by German 


sweetness and light, make a drama of fiction seasoned 
with profuse self-pity. Only one steamer is men-_ 
tioned, and she was flying the American flag off the 
Scilly Isles when she was stopped by the ‘‘U 41” 
to be searched. ‘‘ The submarine approached to 
within a distance of 300 metres, when the steamer 
suddenly opened concealed ports and began firing two 
cannon and also firing with rifles. The American flag 
was flying the whole time. The submarine was mor- 
tally hit and went under, but it was able to ‘come to 
the surface later for an instant. Lieutenant Cromp- 
ton, severely wounded, and Petty Officer Godau 
managed to crawl out through the open hatch before 
the submarine sank for the, second and last time ’’. 

An empty boat was near at hand. How did it 
get there? The fictionist forgets to say; but Cromp- 
ton and Godau swam to it for safety, though 
Crompton’s head wounds, as described, would have 
made him unfit for swimming exercise. Presently 
““the two Germans sprang from the boat”’, as the 
steamer rammed it; but ‘‘ they held fast to the wreck- 
age there for half-an-hour, when the steamer returned 
and picked them up ”’. 

No officer was seen on deck, according to this lying 
report, and Lieutenant Crompton, ‘‘ instead of receiv- 
ing medical care, was shut up with his comrade in a 
deck compartment forward, measuring about one by 
two metres, the door of which was fastened by iron 
bars’’. Other charges of cruelty follow, and then it 
is stated that ‘‘ the English Government, not having 
been able to get rid of the lieutenant by death from 
wounds, strenuously attempted to keep him from 
getting publicity for the duration of the war’’. Why, 
then, is this mad tale in print and in circulation? 

Were it not for the depraved mentality of Germans 
throughout the war we should suggest that Lieu- 
tenant Crompton’s head wounds had made him insane, 
and that Godau confirmed the hallucinations of his 
superior officer. But there is no need for any such 
conjecture. A German is as ready to tell lies as he is 
to obey discipline, for he looks upon both acts as 
equally essential to the equipment of a German soldier. 
It is also his belief that he may do with self-applause a 
great many things which no other soldier could even 
think of doing without dishonour. Hence his outcries 
of ‘‘ righteous anger ’’ when he suffers from a common 
ruse de guerre which his own country employs as a 
matter of course. He has no doubt at all that German 
submarines, in all their acts, enter an ideal world of 
perfected glory, as in the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania ”’ ; 
so his moral sense rebels when Englishmen defame 
themselves by destroying a German submarine or by 
rescuing their own countrymen before they go to the 
aid of the submarine’s crew. It is easy to despise such 
inventions, but better perhaps to look at their political 
effect abroad. 

No foreigner can learn from experience how much 
meditated hypocrisy enters into this German habit of 
mind. A sectarian frenzy rules in German warfare 
and in German patriotism, and its deceptions may be 
spontaneous, like those of superstitious fear. How- 
ever this may be, there is a point in the German tale 
of the ‘‘U 41’’ that Germans in England will regard 
as an inept lie, because they know that the English 
custom is to treat prisoners of war with steady kind- 
liness. To talk of a Ruhlebenite spirit in British hos- 
pitals anywhere is fantastic. As well speak of the 
lions and tigers that prowl from Hyde Park to Fleet 
Street and devour famous editors at 2.30 a.m. No 
German lady in England who visited her countrymen 
in a prisoners’ camp or in a sanatorium would need 
to use any imagination when she praised their diet or 
kind treatment. Yet neutrals are told that Lieutenant 
Crompton, with his painful and serious wounds, was 
ill-treated both on a British ship and on shore. Ignor- 
ance can no farther go. Pro-Germans in neutral 
countries will believe the tale, of course, and a certain 
number of negative minds will like to think that it 
may be true in parts. But those who have studied 
Germany in her persistent crimes will understand the 
objects of her seafaring lies. Among other aims she 
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desires to concoct arguments in favour of a new sub- 


_ marine campaign, freed from all restraints, as in the 


sinking of the ‘‘ Arabia ’’ on Monday. 


TOTAL PROHIBITION OF WHISKY AND WAR 
BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HERE are two groups of zealots at home to-day 
who—despite, no doubt, the best intentions in 
the world—are a nuisance, and are doing harm. The 
first group is composed of the intemperate reformers 
who loudly demand that all forms of alcoholic drink 
should be strictly prohibited by Act of Parliament. 
They systematically made an unfair use of the name of 
the King and of Lord Kitchener, suggesting that both 
supported them. As a fact, of course, neither 
supported them. The King and Lord Kitchener, in 
order to set an example of temperance, denied them- 
selves alcohol during the war. They never urged total 
prohibition by Act of Parliament. Their act was a 
purely voluntary act; and loyal people ought not to try 
to make capital out of it. Such an attempt is 
mischievous and impertinent. 

These hot gospellers of total prohibition by Act of 
Parliament of all forms of alcoholic drink are obviously 
in favour of cutting off the soldier or the sailor his 
glass of beer at home, or his tot of rum in the trenches 


or on the North Sea: though we notice they abstain, | 


for very obvious reasons, from saying so. 

The hot gospellers of total prohibition by Act of 
Parliament of all forms of alcoholic drink, even in the 
minutest quantities—for soldiers and sailors as well as 
for civilians—will not, we think, succeed; any more 
than they would succeed if they agitated for total pro- 
hibition of woman by Act of Parliament. The proposal 
will not, as Lord Rosebery might say, ‘‘ wash”’. 
Better leave it to men and women to decide for them- 
selves whether they shall totally abstain; and mean- 
while carry on with the sensible and scientific system of 
drink control which is already in practice, and which 
has yet to be applied, we suggest, to various districts 
where too much liquor is distributed. 

The second group is bent on the total prohibition of 
war—war, that is, between nations, not civil strife and 
commercial competition—by act of Parliament, by act 
of all the earth’s Parliaments. This group is starting 
a League of Nations. Its line is that this is to be the 
last of all wars between nations—wars, that is, with 
bombs, bayonets, and other missiles. We are in 
future, when any little difference arises between us, 
not to go to war but to arbitrate. It appears the 
League of Nations is not quite so idealistic or 
optimistic ’’ as the young dreamer in ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall’’. It has not, with him, yet reached up to the 
‘* Federation of the World’’ (we shrewdly suspect, 
judging by the rather strong old-Radical flavour of 
some of its leading spirits, it has not even reached 
up, as yet, to Imperial Federation!) or to the 
‘* Brotherhood of Man’’. If the ‘‘ war drums throb 
no longer’’ under the League of Nations’ intended 
régime, the anti-war drums will throb at times, we 
fear: for the League is to apply force to any nation 
or nations that may grow skittish and attempt to kick. 
Now how can this be done? Clearly there is but one 
way: the League of Nations will have to keep up a 
standing army, and this army will have to be 
thoroughly efficient in bombs, torpedoes, rifles, Maxim 
and Lewis guns, battle-planes, high explosives, and 
all the rest of the infernal artillery of war. If they 
content themselves with police batons, how will they be 
able to deal with any even pottering little Power which 
is in any degree efficient in these artilleries? The 
League of Nations will have to provide itself with the 
latest and most efficient and most costly of infernal 
machines if it is to be sure of success. We are not 
at all sure that it will not have to adopt Mr. Stanton’s 
** Double Conscription ’’ unless it can force the rest of 
the world, white, black, and yellow races, into its 
League. What a pretty kettle of fish will be seen when 
all the nations and races of the earth go into one solid 


federation or league! And what will happen when 
the first quarrel arises? Will the Power adjudicated 
against bow its head and accept loyally the decision? 
What, supposing it does, of the second and the third, 
and of the hundredth, quarrel? Will the losers in 
these adjudications one and all invariably and good- 
naturedly accept the decisions against themselves? 
We think they will not. 

The League of Nations is proposing to bring in Mr. 
Wilson, and Viscount Grey seems to be dubiously 
claimed as one of its semi-supporters. But will Mr. 
Wilson like the ‘‘ militarism’’ which the proposal of 
a powerful armed League of Nations connotes? The 
League must have a very strong standing army (and 
navy) in order to go to war against belligerents who 
insist on fighting. We see no reason why Mr. Wilson 
should take kindly to the idea of joining a powerfully 
armed League of Nations, sworn to go to war against 
and smash any nation or nations, great or small, 
which clash with one another. Why should Mr. 
Wilson be drawn into a possible war, or whole series 
of wars, by joining a League of Nations which is based 
on physical forcee—based on soldiers and sailors and 
bayonets and bombs? In vain is the net spread in 
sight of any bird—including the dove of peace! There- 
fore we doubt somewhat whether Mr. Wilson will be 
netted clean in by Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, M.P.’s. 

We are aware what the friends of these movements 
for prohibiting all alcohol and all wars by Act of Parlia- 
ment would reply to the above remarks: they would 
say that we are (1) in favour, then, of strong drink; (2) 
in favour of war; and (3) that we do not believe in 
ideals or in the rise of man. But these statements 
would be false. We do not favour strong drink— 
that is, we do not favour anything but a moderate and 
wise use of it, the use recommended by St. Paul, who 
said: ‘‘ Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake”’. 
We believe in temperance and decent moderation in 
both drink and food; which, rightly viewed, is nearer, 
perhaps, to idealism and the rise of man than the pro- 
posal to prohibit the eating of meat or the drinking of 
ale by Act of Parliament. As to (2), we do not favour 
war; nor does it follow, because we think the League 
of Nations a half-baked notion, that we approve of 
men blowing each other to pieces, and hanker after 
war and bloodshed. Nothing of the kind follows— 
unless the conclusions be drawn by people whose 
reasoning power is weak and inflamed. Finally, it 
does not follow that, because we are not attracted by 
such impracticable proposals—put forward at a most 
inappropriate season—we disbelieve in ideals and 
the rise of man. Idealism and a belief in the rise of 
man are not the exclusive property of people who want 
to forbid the eating of meat or the drinking of wine by 
Act of Parliament. It might as well be claimed by 
those who forbid the consumption of pork that they are 
the only idealists and true believers in the rise of man. 
Nor are idealism and a belief in the rise of man the 
exclusive property of those who propose to set up a 
huge federation of force in order to go to war with 
belligerents. To have ideals—without which, it is 
quite true, the people perish, and without which men 
are pigs in a trough—and to hope for and be- 
lieve in the progress of mankind, it is not necessary 
to take up with illogical and intemperate schemes 
which are bound to fail. The proposed League of 
Nations will certainly fail if it is set up, and its failure 
will be completer and more dangerous than the Hague 
Convention. Nor is the proposal to prohibit by Act 
of Parliament all alcohol—even that contained in a 
piece of tipsy cake or a rum omelette—of any use. It 
is not good idealism, and it is not sound ‘sense. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


AppreciATION (No. 119) BY VIEILLE MoustTacue. 
Roumanla. 


MAIN condition for success in war is an able 
leader. The inexperienced general who in a 


campaign meets for the first time a stout opponent who 
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has already established his renown as a successful 
exponent of the art of modern war enters the lists with 
a considerable handicap. The confidence of his soldiery 
in his ability to beat the adversary is not placed beyond 
dispute among them. They are apt to waver in their 
purpose while striving to achieve success. There is 
much in the name of a great commander in war—it 
may be worth many thousands of men. There are 
military leaders who do not need advisers, and 
determine everything themselves, leaving to their 
colleagues the execution of their orders. These are 
stars of the first magnitude, such as are not met with 
in every country. In the majority of cases the leader ot 
an army will not wish to be left without counsel. The 
constitution, therefore, of the headquarters of an army 
is of an importance not always sufficiently recognised. 
Roumania clearly has thought this over. Von Hinden- 
burg has arrayed against the little kingdom forces of 
varying quality, but he has been careful to see that in 
leadership his two armies have nothing to complain of. 
Von Falkenhayn and von Mackensen are unquestion- 
ably Germany’s two best generals. Great generals 
surround themselves with advisers upon whom they 
can rely not only for sound counsel but for the up- 
holding of the reputation of their chief. Two years of 
war experience should be a guarantee that the staff 
machine is well geared and the throttle well under 
control. Roumania has wisely invoked the services 
of an Ally to lead her armies, and Sakharoff, who, 
report says, has been detailed for the duty, brings with 
him all the prestige of a victorious leader. He knows 
how to deal with German foes. With him comes, we 
imagine, his staff, also well tried in war. That a good 
leader like Sakharoff can be spared from the command 
of the armies north of Halicz is significant, as showing 
that Brusiloff does not fear a repetition of the big 
offensive that has recently been dealt him in that 
region. Russia has to see that her southern frontier 
is not threatened by a mixed German-Turkish- 
Bulgarian army coming up from a_ conquered 
Roumania, and the shortest and safest method to meet 
such a danger is to march to meet her foe, aided by an 
unconquered Ally. It would be idle not to confess that 
there are still anxious moments in the situation that 
has been created for the Allied purpose in both East 
and West by the entry of this fresh Ally into the war 
arena. We would welcome the imposition on the 
armies of the Central Powers of another 1,000 miles of 
frontier to defend. A successful piece of strategy on 
the part of von Hindenburg might result in shortening 
his old line of defence by some 600 miles, besides 
raking in a sufficient supply of oil, grain, and meat to 
sustain the armies and people of both Germany and 
Austria for another year. It is therefore with more 
than ordinary relief of mind that we trust the report 
to be true that Roumania has with marked wisdom 
aligned herself under the tutelage of Russia, and com- 
mitted her armies to the care of the veteran Sakharoff. 

Russia and Roumania in the East, with an army 
directed by Alexieff, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, 
should be the counterpart of the Allied Forces in the 
West acting under General Joffre. Roumania cannot 


hope to get all she wishes by a side venture which is not 


in harmony with the general purport of the strategy of 
the Commander of the Allied Armies in the East. 
Piecemeal, disjointed efforts in war seldom succeed 
unless great weight is put into the thrust, and they 
are certainly not likely to succeed against an enemy 
who has reduced a military railway system to a science, 
and can transfer armies to and fro in the theatre of 
war whenever threatened. The situation on the west 


and north-west frontiers of Roumania can hardly yet 
be called comforting. The armies of our new Ally 
may perhaps be said to be holding their own on the 
various passes; but there is little to show that much 
driving power is to hand on either side. It would 
seem as if the story of Russia coming to the aid of 
Italy in the midst of her misfortunes at the Trentino 
was to be reciprocated, and that Cadorna’s recent big 
thrust was made in order to show the gratitude of Italy 
and impose upon Austria-Hungary the necessity of 
finding men to defend Trieste. Nor must we forget 
the gallant exploit of our French Ally in clearing the 
outworks of Verdun from the German hordes. France 
has indeed proved to the world that in staying power 
she excels the German. 

The hesitation of von Falkenhayn on the Transyl- 
vanian Alps must be taken as a sign that all is not 
going for the best in the armies of the Central Powers. 
Hindenburg’s short spell of the initiative promised 
great things. It is early yet to predict that he may 
not find men sufficient for his purpose, but in Verdun, 
on the Somme, and in the Carso he must see that the 
Allies in the West are playing their part in the fight 
for Roumania, and that there will be no passive trench 
war in the coming winter days. Moreover, Hinden- 
burg, on the other hand, has the certainty of meeting 
great difficulties before long if he undertakes a Car- 
pathian campaign during the approaching winter. His 
large-calibre guns will be more prone to be an encum- 
brance than otherwise. His effort should be made 
now or never, and we cannot but feel deeply grateful 
to both France and Italy that they have created a 
situation that must cause hesitation in his counsels. 

In the story of the difficulties of Roumania which 
beset her on her western frontier one must not lose 
sight of the possibilities which may arise from the 
large army of Bulgarians operating in the Dobrudja. 
As the Roumanians retire on to the northern end of 
the territory, they are met at Galatz by a sharp turn 
to the east of the mouths of the great Danube river. 
They must either fight with their back to the stream, 
with bridges prepared in the event of defeat, or decide 
upon an advance, possibly with the aid of Russian 
reinforcements. In either case the marshy configura- 
tion of the ground imposes upon both sides a con- 
siderably contracted manceuvre front upon which to 
maintain the struggle. It is important, for reasons 
given in the last appreciation (No. 118), that Galatz 
and Braila, two old-world fortresses on the lower 
Danube, should remain in the hands of our Ally. The 
slicing of Roumania in half, as adumbrated last week, 
would be a quite feasible operation in the absence of 
Russian assistance from the north. Should the Rou- 
manian army in the Dobrudja elect to evacuate the pro 
vince, Bulgaria will be left with a formidable force at 
her disposal. The passage of the Danube, in the face 
of an inferior armed enemy, is not an impossibility. 
Bulgaria could either decide to place this surplus army 
at the disposal of Falkenhayn, or, by leaving a small 
holding force in the Dobrudja, move the larger portion 
to the south, for an attempt to swamp the Allied 
offensive from Salonika. Germany will see her oppor- 
tunity when a victorious Bulgarian army will justify 
the former in withdrawing her own divisions for ser- 
vice elsewhere, for she needs every man she can lay 
her hands upon for her own defence. 

Hindenburg’s opportunities are so many, now that 
he possesses the initiative in south-eastern Europe, 
that we are never safe from fresh surprises. Six 
months hence he may have an army of half a million 
Poles at his disposal. 
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The whole story of this campaign leaves an un- 
pleasant flavour on the palate. Once more, just when 
a smile was beginning to dawn upon the faces ot the 
Allies, a bitter taste of the uncertainties of war arises, 
and the gloomy countenance is renewed. How often 
has this not been so in the war of ups and downs! 
We never seem quite to reach the stage of joy that 
justifies a hosanna, nor shall we until we throw off the 
ways of the amateur, and look upon war with the eye 
of the professional. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
WITH THE BRITISH ARMY AT THE FRONT. 
IV. 
By A. B, DEWAR. 

CLEARING station or a field dressing station, 

with its muffled, still forms on the stretchers, 
and its sitters and walkers—gashed, seared figures, hot 
from the battle over the ridge—is a reminder that our 
lot at home is not so bad. It is not the only reminder 
on the Somme. There are the villages to indent on 
one the same lesson; or, rather, there are the ex- 
villages. There is a little poem of Shelley’s, called 
‘** Ozymandias ’’, in which desolation is visualised with 
rare literary skill, Ozymandias is represented, with 
his sneer of cold command, surveying the desert and 
calling on the mighty to look on his works and despair 
—nothing is around him but the lone and level sand 
stretching far away. But had Ozymandias striven to 
preach this lesson on the Somme he would have failed, 
for he would, in all probability, have been laid flat and 
ground to powder, sneer and all. No doubt here and 
there, on some of the most hotly-contested places on 
the Somme, there are odds and ends of buildings— 
pure flukes—still standing upright, a yard or so of 
them in the air. There are tumbled bricks and frag- 
ments of masonry, too, out of which one might 
reconstruct fair-sized bits of walls which were houses 
before our artillery started in earnest on the enemy at 
the end of June 1916. 

‘*Take care where you are treading; it is best not 
to disturb that’’, an officer said to me as I was 
leaving his fine young ruin. I looked down and saw 
some pieces of tumbled masonry of quite a decent size 
at the edge of his path into the road. But it was not 
a stumble over the rubbish that he deprecated: it was 
any rude disturbance of a treasure in the form of a 
great shell, a ‘‘dud’’, which had lodged there some 
time about the end of June or the beginning of July, 
buried its nose in the tumbled stomes, and gone to sleep 
instead of killing something. Had it been awakened 
there might have been powder at this spot, instead of 
large, smashed chunks of stone. 

The village of this incident still existed, after a 
fashion. If it was flat, at least it was aruin. It could 
be excavated, as Solunto, in Sicily, has been excavated 
from the hillside. But there are flatter places than 
that on the Somme. As we were driving away from 
these battlefields my companion pointed around and 
said to me: ‘‘ This is a dreadful place. I daresay you 
have read of it: it was the village of ’’—the name is 
immaterial, for villages or chateaux or forts which no 
longer exist do not need a name. I looked about, but 
I cannot say I was conscious of anything except some 
ground and some blasted trees and some terribly 
bumpy road along which we were travelling—I was 
conscious of this last for some time to come. The 
fact is, this place was not. It seems to have been, 
literally, pulverised. 


Since returning home I have been constantly reading, 
with a zest I never felt for them before, the German 
official or inspired accounts of our operations on the 
Somme. A little time ago the Germans admitted that 
we were putting a large mass of material on their 
heads, an unfair mass. Now, for a time at least, they 
are admitting nothing. Both these attitudes are easily 
understood when one has visited a few ex-villages and 
semi-woods on some of the most desperate scenes on 
the Somme. It is not a laughing matter, yet it is hard 
not to be tickled when observing this present “‘ it is 
nothing ’’ attitude of the Germans, and setting it side 
by side in thought with these ex-villages and semi- 
woods, and with the miles and miles of mazed trenches 
in and out of those doomed places, all of which held 
what once was invincible Germany. 

The work of the British artillery on these battlefields 
is indeed a most tremendous thing to consider. | 
doubt whether the farthest-seeing war mind, two years 
ago or a year ago, had dreamt of its possibilities. It 
is as if we had compressed into these two years the 
whole of our eight hundred or thousand years of 
creative effort and energy. That we have on the 
Somme to-day the better in the ‘‘ reeking tube and iron 
stand ’’ competition admits of not the slightest doubt. 
It needs not expert nor any figures to assure one of 
that. To question it one would, as a preliminary, 
have to get rid of two senses—sight and sound. When 
one sees the work of the British artillery on the 
countenance of these invincible German battlefields the 
wonder is how the original British troops, such a very 
small body, having somehow held up the enemy at 
Mons and escaped at Le Cateau, continued to live 
when, later, the German monster threw itself upon 
them at Ypres. It escaped at Mons and Le Cateau, 

and it held its ground, two years ago, at Ypres, by 
dogged endurance and by striking back very hard 
blows at the enemy—that is the view generally held. 
But assume the Germans had put scientifically on the 
heads of those few British troops anything like the 
weight of material that we have now—how, then, 
could one reasonably hope that the dogged habit and 
the striking back of very hard blows would work this 
miracle of escape? It may be that the Germans had 
really nothing like the weight of material to put on us, 
or nothing like the nicety in putting it, which we have 
on the Somme to-day. Otherwise they must have 
smothered us utterly and have reached the Channel 
ports two years ago. The Germans seem to have been 
in the position of the over-dressed man—got up to the 
ninety-ninth degree in war preparation, but badly 
missing the hundredth. 

It happened that as I left the battlefield of the 
Somme and journeyed back to my quarters for that 
night—passing the happy spot where Joan of Arc and 
John Bull walk out together—there arose, over at that 
ridge which cuts the earth in two, the sounds of so 
many guns, all at the same time, that it was almost as 
if there were but one sound. The noise was not par- 
ticularly unpleasant. It was not nearly so unpleasant 
as a single report of a big howitzer a few feet away 
can be. It was not much more aggressive to the ear 
than the curtain or barrage fire echoing among the 
hills which, on the morning of 27 July, I listened to for 
twenty minutes from high rolling ground in the St. 
Leonards Forest district—for the Somme does resound 
in Sussex, a hundred or a hundred and thirty miles 
away, given the favouring state of atmosphere. I 
drew my companion’s notice to this sudden outburst of 
multitudinous guns jumbling their sounds indistinguish- 
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ably together. Until I did so he had not noticed it; 
much, I suppose, as one ceases to be conscious of the 
cuckoo when he is crying out most of the day and night 


at the close of May. 

This may give some faint notion of the amount of 
material which is being mathematically put upon the 
head of the enemy to-day on the Somme. Of course, 
he loses his temper and retaliates; but still the volume 
of material to be put upon his head on the Somme 
tends only to grow at each retaliation. The British 
guns which are doing this bit for us have not had quite 
their share of advertisement. It might be answered 
that they have been left to blow their own trumpets; 
and certainly they are doing that on the Somme. Still, 
it is worth noticing that, working at a pressure 
unimagined two or three years ago either by the doers 
or the dreamers in war, they have fulfilled everything 
expected of them—and so much more than was 
expected. It is wonderful what can be got out of iron 
when genius for a long time has been anxiously and 
patiently at work on it. 


BOBS. 
(By ONE OF HIS MEN.) 


S the drear November days return, the thoughts 
A of the many who loved and revered Lord 
Roberts will revert to that gloomy afternoon on 
which we followed him to his grave beneath the dome 
of St. Paul’s. The modest old soldier had, indeed, 
wished for a less conspicuous resting place, but, on 
this point at least, we may rejoice that his wishes were 
over-ruled. 


‘‘Here in streaming London’s central roar, 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for ever more.”’ 


As one reads Tennyson’s great ‘‘ Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington ’’’ and notes the many pas- 
sages which seem to apply as truly to Lord Roberts 
as they did to the Iron Duke one feels a keen regret 
that no great singer has arisen to do justice to 
“Bobs ’’. For in him a poet would have found a fitting 
subject for an ode, inspired not only by praise of his 
great deeds as a soldier, but by keen personal regrets 
for the loss of a friend, pangs such as gave birth to 
the exquisite pathos which we find in ‘‘ Lycidas ’’ or 
Memoriam ’”’. 

The career of Lord Roberts as a soldier is well 
known; much of it is recorded with military clearness 
and modesty in his own book, and there is only space 
here for a few stories illustrative of the career of one 
who has left us a noble example in every aspect of life, 
of one who was a model husband, a devoted father, 
a trusted friend; temperate in all his habits, a sin- 
cerely pious Churchman, who did not obtrude, but who 
never concealed his deeply religious convictions; a 
servant of the public who “ scorned delights and lived 
laborious days’’, a man who loved to be loved by 
others, but faced slander and unpopularity in order 
that he might warn his countrymen against a danger 
which his keen sagacity and trained judgment knew 
to be impending. 

** Remember him who led your hosts : 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts; 
His voice is silent in your council-halls 
Por ever . 

Yet remember all 
He spake among you, and the man who spoke : 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power; 
Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life. 


Who never spoke against a foe, 
* Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right.’ 


One of Lord Roberts’s earliest friends was John 
Nicholson, and in ‘‘ Forty-one Years in India’’ he 
tells us how grieved he was that he had to march out 
from Delhi with a column proceeding towards Agra 
on the morning that Nicholson was buried, so that 
he was unable to attend his funeral; but I remember 
reading in the Indian papers that before he left India 
Lord Roberts, alone and unattended, paid a farewell 
visit to the grave of John Nicholson, situated in a little 
cemetery just outside the walls of Delhi Fort. 

Lord Roberts possessed in a special degree the 
power of attracting the love and respect of Orientals. 
One of the most poignant sketches I have ever read 
is the description in Professor Morgan’s book of a 
scene on board a hospital ship, where Lord Roberts 
went to see some Indian soldiers a few days before 
his death. The poor fellows, sick, wounded and 
miserable, thousands of miles from their homes, were 
roused from their lethargy to fresh hopes and vigour 
when they knew it was Lord Roberts who had come 
to see them, and expressed their confidence in victory 
now that he was come once again to lead them in the 
field. How proud, and yet how sad, must the aged 
veteran have felt when he heard such words ! 

Lord Roberts’s friendships were not delicate plants ; 
they survived the trials of time and absence. When 
he went to Mandalay in 1886 he grasped the fact that, 
if we wished to win the confidence of our new subjects 
in Upper Burma, we must first win that of the Bud- 
dhist priesthood. He persuaded the Indian Govern- 
ment to give a monthly stipend to the Archbishop and 
two senior bishops in Mandalay. ‘‘ They showed their 
gratitude ’’, says Lord Roberts, ‘‘ by doing all they 
could to help me, and when I was leaving the country 
the old Thathana bain (Archbishop) accompanied me 
as far as Rangoon. We corresponded till his death, 
and I still hear occasionally from one or other of my 
Phoonghie friends ”’. 

A favourite story is that one which tells of an 
audience given to Lord Roberts by Queen Victoria, 
when the country called on him, at the age of sixty- 
eight, to go out and retrieve the fortunes of our arms 
in South Africa. ‘‘ You do not think’’, asked the 
gracious Sovereign, ‘‘ that you are too old for this 
arduous task? You are not afraid of your health 
breaking down?’’ ‘‘I have kept myself fit’’, replied 
the old soldier, ‘‘ for the past twenty years in the hope 
that I might command in such a campaign as this ”’. 

Though Lord Roberts inspired his friends and fol- 
lowers not only with respect and confidence but also 
with strong feelings of personal affection, there was 
never any idea of undue familiarity on the part of his 
admirers or loss of dignity on the part of their hero. 
I remember one day when he stood talking to me, 
looking one, as he always did, steadily in the eyes, it 
struck me that there was something in his look that 
I recognised—something I had seen before. And 
then it flashed into my mind: it was the look of the 
lion, calm, dignified, and unaggressive, but with the 
suggestion, ‘‘Nemo me impune lacessit’’, always 
behind it. 

As I listened to my revered chief pleading the cause 
of National Service in the House of Lords—as I 
watched the frail figure and heard the grave and digni- 
fied words of his well-reasoned warnings—the lines of 
Horace about the old Roman General Regulus used to 
come into my mind: 


‘* Donec labantes consilio patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato.”’ 

As the war developed, when Lord French wrote in 
his despatches of the steps which he was compelled to 
take ‘‘ in the absence of his third Army Corps”; when 
we had only one Division to send to Belgium in the 
endeavour to relieve the pressure on Antwerp, one 
could not help repeating : ‘‘ Hoc caverat mens provida 
Reguli ’’. 


‘““You cannot make new Armies’’. These were 
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the last words I ever heard Lord Roberts utter, 
almost exactly two years ago. They will sound 
strange to some, for new armies have apparently been 
made. But as Sir William Robertson jsaid recently, 
‘*'We must remember that it took us two years to 
begin’’. That is the point. Lord Roberts never said 
that, given all the money that was needed, with the 
whole nation supporting the War Office, and spurred 
to great and ever greater efforts by the pressing needs 
of their comrades in the field, the flower of our man- 
hood could not be made into fine armies in the course 
of two years. On the contrary, the scheme he put 
forward showed that he felt that young Britons could 
be made into good soldiers in a much shorter time than 
the men of other nations. But he did say over and 
over again that armies cannot be improvised on the 
spur of the moment. 

Behind the sure shield of the Navy, “‘ In the lee of 
the fore-spent Line’’, we have been able in an in- 
eredibly short time to place in the field forces com- 
mensurate with the might, majesty, power and 
dominion of the British Empire. This astonishing 
result has been due to the magnetic influence of Lord 
Kitchener, acting on a race in which Dane, Saxon, 
Celt, and Norman are finely blended. Would this race 
have risen to this supreme crisis without the great 
work of Lord Roberts? Who can say? But this at 
least we do know—that Sir Douglas Haig, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Armies in the field, has placed 
on record his opinion that, ‘‘in the determined attitude 
of the people at home towards the war we are reaping 
the benefits of the labours of the last years of Lord 
Roberts’s life’’. 


/same repercussion has produced dissimilar and 


| puzzling features. ; 
In the early days the American colonists, despite 


| their bitterness against the Colonial policy of this 


country, were predominantly British in ideals and in 
political character. Their intense local patriotism and 
their resentment of authority which they felt to be 
unjustly exercised were characteristic of the stubborn 
folk from whom they sprang. ‘‘ The influence of the 
English stock and of English origin can be traced in 
every aspect of American life, rural and urban, social 
and political.’’ These are the forewords of Archdeacon 
Cunningham, and he has developed them in a valuable 
and interesting book, which should be read by all who 
feel that they have been forced to readjust previous 
opinions and who, at the same time, desire to under- 
stand accurately the changed conditions of the people 
whom they once regarded as blood relations.¢ There 
is need for discrimination as to the degree of English 
influence exercised in different American departments. 
For instance, rural life in the older States is still sur- 
prisingly British. Referring to an article of mine in 
the Sarurpay Review upon the customs of “‘ Pig- 


| Cheer ’’,t an American correspondent told me that every 


word I wrote of Lincolnshire farmers might have been 
used of the farmers among the Alleghany Mountains. 
But, on the other hand, while the city life of America 
shows traces of an English origin, it appears to be 
almost an entirely independent development. 

Those Englishmen who know most about American 
politics are the least anxious to claim that they are 
British in origin or development; but the fact remains 


Remember all 
He spake among you, and the man who spoke.”’ 


SOME POLITICAL EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By BisHorp FROpDSHAM. 


HE United States, by their extraordinarily 
rapid development, have provided for them- 
selves a political problem which is larger than the 
majority of Americans and Englishmen have yet 
realised. It is just ten years since Mr. H. G. Wells 
adventured a‘search after realities in America,* and he 
must regard with some satisfaction now his attempt 
to foresee what would be the ultimate effect of 
unrestricted immigration. In those days all Americans 
above forty, and most of those below that limit, seemed 
to him to be enthusiastic supporters of the system, and 
he despaired of making them understand the appre- 
hension he felt with regard to the ‘‘ huge dilution of 
the American people with profoundly ignorant foreign 
peasants ’’. 

I bought Mr. Wells’s book in Bombay the year it 
was published, and I read it carefully on the ill-fated 
‘* Ville de La Ciotat ’’, now a shattered wreck some- | 
where at the bottom of the Mediterranean Sea. At the 
time we were considering immigration in Australia, and 
the Labour Party there, who were always more 
idealistic in their attitude towards racial questions than 
their political opponents, had modified considerably any 
plans of unrestricted immigration similar to those 
employed in the United States. During the inter- 
vening decade the powers that be in Washington made 
several more or less successful attempts to stem the 
flood of alien immigration, and since the war the 
current has been dammed at its various sources in 
Europe, at least for the time being. But the political 
effects of past policies are now working out both in 
Australia and in America. In the former Common- 
wealth, where over ninety per cent. of the blood has 
remained purely British and Irish, this war has pro- 
duced a repercussion of the moral and political ideals 
associated with the British race. In the United States, 
on the other hand, where the blood of the first founders 
has been diluted abnormally from other nations, the 


The Future of America’”’. George Bell Sons. 1906. 


that the two countries have shared, and still do share, 
many political prepossessions. The political inclina- 
tion to hold aloof from foreign complications is very 
English. So also is the desire to be an arbitrator in 
the disputes of other peoples. As England in Tudor 
times seemed to be cut out for the position of the 
tongue of the balance when opposing claims were being 
weighed, so America now hopes to exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence in maintaining peace and 
deciding disputes throughout the world. A recognition 
of these facts must not be confounded with acceptance 
of the claims made by the Americans to be arbitrators, 
nor with any assumption that English ideals are the 
same as they were in earlier days. The latter mistake 
is made often enough in the United States, and it is 
the result of a hopelessly prejudiced system of historical 
education. Consequently the Americans are inclined 
to assume that the British Empire in the new Georgian 
era is identical in its aims and objects with the British 
rule in the earlier Georgian times. They have for- 
gotten nothing of their antique grievances: they fail 
to realise how much England has advanced in principles 
of Colonial government. Archdeacon Cunningham is 
most useful in discussing the responsibilities of national 
power and influence, and it is worth noting that he had 
the courage to say first in New York all that he now 
writes. He is under no misapprehension as to the fact 
of kinship of blood being no preventive of quarrels 
between families and wars between nations. He still 
doubts, however, whether Dr. Wilson’ has gauged 
correctly the temper of the American people; but it is 
far more probable that it is the President who is right, 
not the Archdeacon. 

President Wilson, whose political acumen is beyond 
dispute, has shown himself quite alive to the fact that 
the political ideals of his people have been affected very 
materially by their mixed racial descent. The mixture 
in itself was a source of danger to the United States 
at the commencement of the war, and the President’s 
method of dealing with the danger did not a little to 
obscure their recognition of the true moral issues at 
stake. Here is an extract from a speech made by Mr. 
Wilson in April 1915: ‘‘ We are the mediating nation 
of the world. I do not mean that we undertake not 
to mind our own business, and to mediate where other 


+ ‘ English Influence in the United States ’’. 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


+ The Saturpay Review, 26 December 1914. 
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people are quarrelling. I mean the word in a broader 
sense. We are compounded of the nations of the 
world. We mediate their blood, we mediate their 
traditions, we mediate their sentiments, their tastes, 
their passions; we are ourselves compounded of those 
things. We are therefore able to understand all 
nations; we are able to understand them in the com- 
pound, not separately, as partisans, but unitedly, as 
knowing and comprehending and embodying them all. 
It is in that sense that I mean that America is a 
mediating nation. The opinion of America, the action 
of America, is ready to turn, and free to turn, in any 
direction.’’ It is difficult to say which evokes the most 
wonder in the intelligent Englishman—Mr. Wilson’s 
acute recognition of the cumulative effects of un- 
restricted immigration, or his ingenuous deductions 
from the fact. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Wilson’s political 
lubrications do not commend themselves to all his 
fellow-countrymen, and particularly to those who 
believe still that lofty ideals are perilous unless they are 
applied. Mr. W. M. Fullerton may be taken as an 
example of American intellectuals who cannot away 
with petitiones principii.* Mr. Fullerton’s judgment 
is that the situation in the United States at the out- 
break of war was one of such gravity that it justified 
the use of arguments by the head of the State which 
were in reality a confession of the ‘‘ small degree of 
nationality as yet attained by the nondescript popula- 
tion of the Republic’’. But it is one thing to preserve 
a conglomerate people from any hasty action resultant 
of their ties of blood. It is quite another thing to 
claim for such prudence the highest ideals of human 
action. While, therefore, Mr. Fullerton finds he can 
approve of Mr. Wilson’s prudence at the beginning of 
the war, he also finds that he must condemn in no 
measured terms the subsequent political ineptitude of 
the President and the preoccupation of the American 
public, whom he holds to be ‘‘ as ignorant of European 
things as a Cantal peasant is ignorant of Chilian 
politics ’’. An Englishman who attempts to look at 
the facts without the natural indignation displayed by 
Mr. Fullerton may feel inclined to believe that Mr. 
Wilson has judged the prevailing mind of his fellow- 
countrymen pretty accurately. Many Americans want 
to change their President, and in order to 
do so they have freely criticised his foreign 
politics; but neither Republicans nor Democrats want 
war. The American people as a whole—though ex- 
ceptions must be made—-do not consider it worth 
while to accept Lord Grey’s challenge to show their 
right to arbitrate by their willingness to maintain by 
force a righteous cause. 

The question as to whether the so-called melting-pot 
of the nations has produced a new amalgam, or 
whether it contains unamalgamable scoriz, is not easy 
to answer. Even President Wilson, if his warnings in 
one Annual Message to Congress may be taken 
literally, is seriously disturbed at the unamalgamable 
qualities of the Teutonic element in the American 
people. Such hesitation is justifiable in the face of 
the German plots in the United States. However, 
from the German point of view, such plots are not only 
natural, but patriotic, because no admission to citizen- 
ship of the United States can ever disannul duty to 
the German Empire. How many people, not only in 
America, but in England, have heard of the ingenious 
device, the Delbriick law of 22 July 1913, by which the 
Germans who live in foreign countries—even the 
descendants of old German immigrants—can become 
naturalised citizens of these countries while still pre- 
serving their allegiance as German subjects? Wash- 
ington should be well informed upon the subject. 
Westminster also should know; and what has West- 
minster done with the Germans in our midst? More- 
over, Westminster is not forced to consider the political 
problem of a mixed population. f 


*“ The American Crisis from Within.”?” W. M. Fullerton. 


Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CRIMES OF GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
The ‘‘ Field ’’, London, E.C., 
, 7 November 1916. 

Sir,—Will you permit one of the many who must 
have been shocked to read Miss Hobhouse’s letter to 
express in your columns his hope that no thinking 
Englishman will be deceived into considering her 
evidence as satisfactory. I look forward to reading 
her public apology after the dignified and crushing 
reproofs that have been publicly administered to her by 
two of the most distinguished Belgians who have the 
best right to speak, and after those reproofs I feel that 
no Englishman “could add anything; but I will refer 
Miss Hobhouse to the letters of German soldiers and 
to the official publications of the German Government, 
which contain the most complete refutation of every- 
thing she has said. I will also give, for your readers’ 
benefit, the evidence of a neutral witness, the famous 
American writer, Mr. Powell. 

At Louvain ’’, writes Mr. Powell, ‘‘ the splendid 
avenues and boulevards were lined on either side by 
the charred skeletons of what once had been handsome 
buildings. The fronts of many of the houses were 
smeared with crimson stains. . . . The looting had 
evidently been unrestrained. The roads for miles in 
every direction were littered with furniture and bedding 
and clothing. Such articles as the soldiers could not 
carry away they wantonly destroyed. . . . This is not 
from hearsay, remember; I saw it with my own eyes. 
And the amazing feature of it all was that among the 
Germans there seemed to be no feeling of regret, no 
sense of shame. Officers in immaculate uniforms 
strolled about among the ruins, chatting, laughing, and 
smoking. . . . No Belgian would ever forget or for- 
give that lesson.”’ 

It is obvious that as the day of her atonement draws 
nearer Germany will do her best to minimise the in- 
controvertible evidence of her deliberate policy since 
August 1914. Unfortunately, she is helped in these 
times by people like Miss Hobhouse. The answer to 
them can no longer be generalisation. The 
answer is the actual facts in the whole period from 
August 1914 until the present day. Those facts your 
readers can obtain, so that they may judge for them- 
selves, in a shilling illustrated pamphlet called ‘‘ The 
Crimes of Germany ’’, which will, in a few days, be on 
sale at every bookstall, and reveals the official testi- 
mony guaranteed by the Governments of Belgium, 
England, France, and Russia. 

Faithfully yours, 
THeopore A. Cook. 


LORD HALDANE AND HIS RECORD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Chelsea, 
November 1916. 

S1r,—Lord Haldane has been most unjustly blamed, 
and a large number of people forget the enormous 
services he rendered to the nation when Secretary of 
State for War. When he went to the War Office 
things were in a state of chaos. Mr. St. John Brodrick 
(Lord Midleton), who had done a great service to the 
country in 1895 by discovering and making public the 
fact that our supply of cordite had been shamefully 
allowed to fall to next to nothing, who later created 
the Imperial Yeomanry and instituted some admirable 
reforms in the Army—not unlike those afterwards 
wrought by Lord Haldane—was taken away from the 
War Office to gratify a clique of irresponsible but 
noisy young Tories (now mostly Radicals) who for 
some reason or other hated Mr. Brodrick. He was 
replaced by Mr. Arnold Forster. In his whole career 
Mr. Balfour never made nearly so bad an error as this. 
The result was chaos, for reasons which need not now 
be stated. One of the deeds of this period was to 
turn Lord Roberts and the principal officers of his 
staff out of their positions with less than a day’s notice, 
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in a manner that no one would dare to treat a servant. 
Never was greater indignation in the Army than over 
this shocking insult to the venerated Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Haldane’s advent to the War Office was 
hailed with satisfaction; he was known to be a man of 
the highest ability and tact, and he was aided by a 
very capable Army Council, to whom he was as loyal 
as they were to him. That he knew Germany and its 
people and institutions so well, or believed he did, was 
regarded as an advantage, for war with that country 
was considered unthinkable, except by a few men such 
as Mr. Arnold White, Mr. Le Queux, and others, 
including many officers of our Army and Navy. One 


artillerymen were trained has had most valuable 
results. I believe the whole of our Press, including 
the ‘‘Times’’ and ‘‘ Morning Post’’, strongly 
approved of, and applauded, Lord Haldane’s work at 


the War Office, and called him a second Lord 
Cardwell. 
As to his being pro-German—the charge is 


malignant and absurd! Like many of us who have 
been much in Germany, Lord Haldane had no concep- 
tion of the savage barbarity of the Kaiser and his 
war party, which has obsessed the whole German 
nation. Lord Haldane has an immense admiration for 


| German science, literature, and philosophy, except that 


may ask where should we have been when war broke | 


out had not a change of Government brought Lord | 
Till he became War | 
Minister, the auxiliary forces, Militia, Volunteers, and | 


Haldane to the War Office? 


Yeomanry, were without any higher organisation. This 
Lord Roberts, to my own personal knowledge, had 
been most anxious to give them; but he met no 
response from the Government, and his scheme 
dropped. In the South African War the Militia and 
Yeomanry went out in proper units, but the Volunteer 
battalions furnished a service company which was 
attached to their line battalion. Could a more unsatis- 
factory system have been devised? They did well, as 
British soldiers always will do, but they greatly dis- 
liked being taken from their battalions, instead of the 
latter going to the seat of war. What would have 
happened in the present war if, instead of our Terri- 
torials, properly organised, and under proper Regular 


of Nietzsche, and little thought that these great attri- 
butes were, to use George Eliot’s simile, but as the 
burnished plate on a coffin, masking the corruption 
beneath. After his famous visit to Berlin he warned 
the Government of the dangerous preparations for war 
that Germany was making. The Government did 
nothing. In the following year the German Govern- 


_ ment levied a super-tax of fifty millions exclusively for 


Army commanders, we had been obliged to send single | 


companies out from battalions which had no place in 
brigades and divisions? The Empire owes Lord 
Haldane and his Army Council an enormous debt of 
gratitude for creating the Territorial Army out of our 
great Volunteer forces, the services of which, and their 
zeal and self-sacrifices, to which I can bear personal 
testimony, in spite of the greatest difficulties and 
constant discouragement and snubbing from certain 
crusted old officials at the War Office, were beyond all 
praise. Lord Haldane largely increased the Expedi- 
tionary Force to about 167,000, and it is not too much 
to say that he brought up to strength and perfection 
the most magnificent Army in all but size that ever 
engaged an enemy. What they did in holding in check 
the gigantic hordes of Germans, in saving Paris, and 
thus frustrating the foul plots and strategy of the Huns 
under von Haeseler, said to be the most cruel, ruthless 
general in the German Army, and von Kluck, a soldier, 
but, unlike his confréres, not a blood-thirsty ruffian, 
has never been, and will never be, surpassed in the 
annals of war. Out of the Militia he created the 
Special Reserve, which gave an all-important addition 
of strength to the Regular Army at the outbreak of 
war. Above all, the creation of that General Staff, 
now in the pre-eminently capable hands of Sir William 
Robertson, is due to Lord Haldane and his Army 
Council, and this has been the nucleus of the enormous 
staffs which the formation of Lord Kitchener’s armies 
has rendered necessary. All these achievements form 
a record that has never been surpassed in the War 
Office—if ever equalled. 

I think Lord Haldane and his Army Council were 
wrong in disbanding some twenty battalions of the 
Regular Army raised by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Brodrick. It is said that these battalions were weak 
in numbers, and could not be kept up to strength; but 
this is, to my mind, an insufficient reason for having 
destroyed the cadres of some twenty battalions of the 
Regular Army, which would always, as the war has 
shown, be made up to full strength when danger arose. 

The charge against Lord Haldane of having reduced 
the artillery is an entirely false one. The only real 
and mischievous reduction of that arm was effected by 
the Hon. E. Stanhope when Secretary of State for 
War. This was done despite the remonstrances of 
the whole Army, except a political soldier or two. As 
a matter of fact, Lord Haldane and his Army Council 
considerably increased the horse and field artillery— 
i.e., from forty-two batteries in 1905 to eighty-one ; and 
the system by which a largely increased number of 


war purposes: even then the Government made no 
preparations, and uttered not a note of warning to the 
nation, who would not have rushed into a panic, as was 
apparently feared, but would as cheerfully have 
approved of any cautionary measures as they have of 
those taken since the war broke out. One may blame 
the policy of ‘‘ wait and see ’’ of the Government, but 
it is grossly unjust to throw it upon Lord Haldane, 
who was but one member of the Government, though 
it must be admitted that the throwing of him to the 
wolves, and depriving him of the office of Lord Chan- 


' cellor, which he filled so admirably, was a most 


cowardly act, a regular instance of Jonah thrown over- 
board to save the rest. It is to be regretted that 
Lord Haldane should have implied that it was the fault 
of the democracy, and not of the Government, that the 
country was not better prepared for war, for the latter 
are paid and kept in their places to guide and lead the 
people, and not the people the Government, and the 
democracy, which is quite sound, would have agreed 
to any preparations for war had they been told, as the 
Government knew, that the Kaiser and his war party 
were preparing to crush, at all events, our close and 
cherished Ally, France, and dominate Europe. 

Lord Haldane is no more a pro-German than I am, 
and when things are known, it may be that it will be 
established that, when the Government in July 1914 
was wobbling and vacillating between peace and war, 
Lord Haldane was one of those who saw the full 
danger ahead, and urged strongly for war. 

In spite of the passions of war, and an intense hatred 
of Germany and all things German, let us be just and 
fair, and not because Lord Haldane was educated in 
Germany, and had a great admiration for her, there- 
fore rush to the conclusion that he is, or has been, 
false even in a thought to his own country. The worst 
that can be said of him is that he was one of Mr. 
Churchill’s ‘‘ wise men’’ who did not see into the 
depths of Germany’s iniquitous, treacherous, and 
unscrupulous designs against humanity and civilisation. 
If all of us who were so deceived were made scape- 
goats, as Lord Haldane has been, how many of us 
would not now be parading in the ashes and sackcloth 
of repentance? 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


THE SOLDIER’S GLASS OF BEER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 

Sir,—A large number of well-known people have 
lately signed a round robin—printed in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
last week—pressing for the total prohibition by 
Parliament of all alcohol during the war. 

Will any of them, over their own signatures, have 
the courage to say whether or not they are in favour 
of cutting off the soldier his glass of beer, or his 
ration of rum in the trenches? 

Also, will they tell us whether they are in favour 
of treating our sailors in the same manner? 
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Before we can proceed to total prohibition of all 
cohol by the State it is clear we must decide this 
patter. 
Yours, etc., 
A BELIEVER IN MODERATION OR TEMPERANCE. 


REPENTANCE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Middle Temple, 

November 1916. 
sin,—After, as we are told, some twelve months 
f ‘quiet collected counsel’’ and a preparatory cur- 
jin fire by the Bishop of London, the National 


jssion of Repentance and Hope proceeded on | 


October to get out of its trench and “‘ go over the 
op” against the enemy. Quite in accordance with 
iptural precedent, it nearly came to grief at the out- 
st over the woman question. The Bishop of London 
vas for women missioners with plenary powers; the 
.c.U. and Mr. Athelstan Riley would have none of 
hem, or nothing but a very diluted decoction thereof. 
Party passions were aroused, controversy was en- 
oraged, and so unmistakably did all the Christian 
pnenities of Kikiu threaten to revive, that one prelate 
sofessed to see in it all the direct work of the Devil ! 
hat a compliment to Mr. Riley ! 

For my part, I am entirely at one with your corre- 
sondent, Mr. Mould, and am now and have always 
yen sceptical as to the wisdom and timeliness of the 

ission. We profess, and the whole Christian, nay, the 
yhole civilised world, recognises that we are fighting 

r all that Christianity and civilisation represent. 
jhy, then, in the name of consistency, should we 
be called upon to offer up special prayers and interces- 
sions and set on foot national missions—to, in short, 

it has been well put, ‘‘ Fatigare Deos’’, when we 

proclaim ourselves to be, and are regarded by others 
us being, modern crusaders engaged in Heaven’s own 
fight ? 
Let us admit that in the past we have displayed too 
much of the harmlessness of the dove and not enough 
f the wisdom of the serpent—not, after all, a very 
w-Christian attitude—that we have been rather too 
mxious to beat our swords into ploughshares 
nd our spears into pruning hooks—in a _ word, 
that we have too credulously and _ negligently 
bandoned the position of the strong man armed. 
Surely we have repented and are repenting for all 
that in torrents of sweat and tears and blood, and 
does it not savour something of anti-climax to bid the 
tation now to follow that up with an orthodox repent- 
nce in sackcloth and ashes? In the face of all this, 
does it not seem reasonable to suggest that, despite 
the plausible apologetics urged on its behalf, the 
Mission really owes its existence to the fact that the 
Church and Clericalism in general are somewhat under 
acloud owing to the war? 

Clericalism in Spain, in Italy, in Austria, in Ire- 
land has not shown any great enthusiasm for Right 
% against Might; whilst in the opposing camp, Pro- 
testant ministers and professors in Germany have had 
00 difficulty in reconciling religion with frightfulness, 
or Christ with Belial. 

Awkward questions, moreover, as the Dean of Man- 
chester pointed out the other day, have been obtrud- 
ing themselves as to how it is possible to reconcile the 
veritable Hell now prevailing with the existence of an 
idmighty and all loving God, and as to the effective- 
tess of a religion which, after the lapse of centuries, 
has landed us in the most horrible of all wars in human 
history. 

Activity is infectious, and the Church could scarcely 
aford to sit idle and appear as the only fainéant insti- 
lution in a society wrought up to fever heat. Accord- 
ingly, after indulging in a few damp squibs in the 
shape of war babies, anti-dress crusades, and race- 
meeting protests, the Church declared for a National 
Mission. Add to the foregoing reasons the fatal 
allurement of the limelight for London’s Bishop, and 


XUM 


you have, to my mind, a very good and sufficient ex- 
planation of the whole matter. 

Apart from its genesis, however, could there be 
anything more calculated to bring it into disrepute 
than the methods pursued ? 

I challenge anyone who has read of the doings of 
the Mission, as reported in the ‘‘ Times ’’, to maintain 
that, so far, it has been anything more than an ad- 
vertisement of the Bishop in Khaki. Surely the asser- 
tion that London a hundred years ago was more 
‘* godly ’? than it is to-day must have given those of 
the Bishop’s audience with any historical knowledge 
most furiously to think! In one case it assuredly 
did so, and that particular admirer has already regis- 
tered his dissent in public. 

Compare with that travesty of truth this passage 
from the scholarly sermon of the Archbishop: ‘‘ Take 
comfort that a great many thing's were much worse 
a hundred years ago. The vice which flaunted itself 
unabashed, say, in the days of the Regency would not 
be tolerated in public men to-day. The cruelties of 
slave-ships are long over. Things are bettering ’’. 

Even taking godliness in its narrower and profes- 
sional sense, it is strange in anyone, and passing 
strange in one belonging to that section of the Church 
of England with which one connects the Bishop of 
London, to meet with such an estimate of its compara- 
tive prevalence in the periods respectively preceding 
and succeeding the Anglican Revival, and all that 
movement implied. On the whole, from their point of 
view, one is moved to sympathise with the E.C.U. and 
Mr. Athelstan Riley in their witch-finding and smell- 
ing-out operations. 

In the same address from which the above historical 
gem is taken the preacher assured his hearers that he 
had not come out to blacken the character of his fellow- 
citizens. The disclaimer was not altogether super- 
fluous, for those who bear in mind his attack on the 
people of Westminster in 1908, and the association 
of himself in 1911 w.th a discreditable deputation to 
the Colonial Office, which impeached the officials of 
the Southern Nigerian Administration, and the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the Liquor Traffic in Southern 
Nigeria. Take, again, this specious generalisation: 
‘Tf it is still to be the old London, those who have 
died have died in vain’’. That when the fate of 
Europe, of the whole world—nay, of Humanity itself 
—is at stake, and is what we are fighting for, and not 
we alone, but our Allies! Unless, forsooth, the state 
of the Parks, Piccadilly, and the Promenades are re- 
formed, this holocaust of slaughter and suffering is 
in vain ! 

The Dean of Manchester has lately told us that the 
ordinary working man does not think much of the 
clergy : that he thinks that they are not intellectually 
competent to deal with his difficulties. I wonder if he 
will alter his opinion in the face of the Bishop of 
London’s method of proving the benevolence of the 
Deity, consisting in an appeal to the existence of the 
atmosphere! The question being, Is the idea of a 
benevolent Deity compatible with the present horrors? 
a circumstance without which those same horrors 
could not exist is relied upon as proving the exist- 
ence of such a benevolent Being! In the days of the 
old peine forte et dure one might as well have ex- 
pected to persuade the wretched victim undergoing that 
torture of the benevolence of the authorities, by 
pointing to the mouldy crusts and pitcher of kennel 
water supplied by them, whereby he might prolong his 
sufferings. 

Or shall he believe that the workman’s heart will 
much be touched by a savage Sabbatarianism such as 
that commended by the Bishop of Willesden, to which 
the sick are to be sacrificed should the funds of the 
hospital in which they are, or might be, tended be 
contaminated by the contributions of the cinema ! 

One suggested outcome of the Mission we may de- 
voutly hope will not materialise—viz., that the middle- 
aged men and women of the Metropolis should be per- 
suaded to join in a Piccadilly Purity Procession, on the 
lines of that of the Church Army in Westminster in 
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1908. If they did, we should undoubtedly find every 
passenger in that thoroughfare who happened to be 
there at the time labelled either as a ‘‘ Night Hawk ”’ 
or ‘* Trembling Victim ’’ on the most unimpeachable 
** evidence ’’. 

In conclusion, one would humbly point out that there 
are other evil spirits besides that of Impurity which 
need exorcism, and among them Narrow-mindedness 
and Uncharitableness, which are responsible for the 
existence of a great many more of the ‘‘ Trembling 
Victims ’’ than the ‘‘ Night Hawks ’’. 

Yours, etc., 
W. R. W. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
29 October 1910. 

Sir,—No one can be more sensible than I am that 
repentance and hope are two of the greatest things in the 
world. But there is a time and a place for everything. 
I take it from a clerical friend (for my Greek Testament 
has lately been lost) that repentance is meant to be a 
translation of erévoa. Memories from school days (for 
my Liddell and Scott has long been lost) suggest to me a 
change of mind. My Lewis and Short remains, and gives 
me ‘ rependere* ” with the secondary meaning, to medi- 
tate upon, ponder, consider. Thus the Latin word seems 
to lay stress upon the first part of the act of repentance, 
the thinking over and regret for past misdeeds; while the 
Greek denotes the second part, leading to change of action, 
which ‘‘A Parson” declares to be the object of the 
National Mission. Now, my contention is that a morbid 
and untimely importance is given to the first process. The 
implication is that the war is due to our sins. This is not 
true, and the country is conscious that it is not, and 
resents it. Suppose ‘‘A Parson’’ were to come across 
an inoffensive citizen—in need, no doubt, like all of us, of 
repentance—engaged in a life and death struggle with a 
homicidal maniac. Suppose the former had at length 
managed to get an under-grip of his assailant, and was 
straining every muscle to lift him off his feet. Then let 
the newcomer, instead of rendering active assistance, tell 
him that his trouble was most likely due to his own sins, 
and exhort him to forgive his enemies. The inoffensive 
one would be annoyed, probably indeed incensed, possibly 
moved to bad language—when he could get his breath— 
and certainly he would remember it against his well- 
meaning friend in the future. 


| ture towards helping the cause of British music by publishiy 


| may hear how it sounds and have a chance of revision? 
| would therefore suggest the following scheme to If 
| Carnegie :— 


Reading on beyond the | 


lines indicated to me, I note for the benefit of pacifists | 


(pacificists)—and South Wales miners—neither of whom, I 
fear, are readers of the SatrurDay Review—that soldiers 
are bidden, not to give up their profession, but to do vio- 
lence to no man—this plainly not applying to legitimate 


force against an enemy—neither to accuse any falsely, and | 


to be content with their wages. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Grrpert E. MouLp. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
72, Cobourg Road, Ashley Hill, Bristol, 
26 October 1916. 
Sir,—One of your correspondents says: ‘‘ Repent- 
ance means looking back, and this is not the time for look- 
ing back, but for concentrating our gaze on the present and 
the future’. But surely the great upheaval through which 


we are passing has its roots in the past. It is well, then, to | 
try to find out where things went wrong, and repent. One | 


of the most important ideas in repentance, change of opinion, 
seems to me greatly, if not quite, overlooked. Mr. H. G. 
Wells I think it was who said that the war is due funda- 
mentally to false opinions, and it is our business to destroy 
the false and set up the true. Change of opinion is the great 
need of to-day. Everybody, it seems to me—especially pro- 
fessing Christians—should examine every opinion he holds 
in the light of the Bible, by reason and prayer. It seems 
rather sad to me for the Church to launch a great and much- 


* Don’t know where the ‘‘t’’ comes from. 


11 November Nove 

needed mission without doing this first. It seems eg fancy, f 
sad for the Nonconformists to try to set up a United fp, . Jet hi 
Church of England without also examining the faith » Will yc 
body of Christians holds, carefully first. It is evident ¢, negie, 
neither the Church Mission nor the proposed Nonconform@f 
Federation is based on the truth, the whole truth, g vtish mr 
nothing but the truth; and it is only such a foundatdll o4 of 
that can give security and permanence. neo | 
Yours very faithfully, 


WALTER FEtce 


THE CASE AGAINST GERMAN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
32, Rosemont Road, Acton, W. 

4 November 1036, 

Sir,—It is curious that so earnest an advocate as \j 
Holbrooke is should give his case away so completely a 
go so far towards alienating all sympathy with him and} 
projects by his incredible ‘‘ We could do well without ; 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., etc., for the next ten year 
No genuine lover of the greatest in music could po 
say that; the only ‘* case against German music ”’ is wh 
it is bad music. What should we say of a German’s sty 
‘hate ’’ if we caught him saying the same of Shakespea 
But Mr. Holbrooke has a case, and one that must te a 
sidered, and it is interesting to read of Mr. Carnegie’s adv 


approved compositions to a certain number per year. 

But is mere publication just what the young compox 
most wants or needs? Is not, rather, the opportunity ¢ 
hearing his efforts performed of more vital importance 
him, especially a performance while still in MS., so that} 


To endow an orchestral concert every month er every R 


months, and a chamber concert every three months, : 
which any British composer whose MS. had been pass SIR, 
by Mr. Carnegie’s committee shall be given a public heajm °™P° 
ing; and that the public shall be admitted free to the Holbr 
concerts. The respectability of the audience could ig 8 
guaranteed by issuing season tickets to any who apph thougt 
supported by a householder’s recommendation, as is do Beeth« 
with British Museum readers. met 

This would always ensure an audience, which is wha forms 


the aspirant after fame so ardently desires. If admissio a 
is to be paid for, beyond a nominal charge for an instructive od 
Ww 


programme, no audience worth consideration will be go 
as the public will only pay for what it thinks it will like, 
and that is not generally the case with our home-mat = 


music. But, if the concerts are free, curiosity—besides the and | 
liking of something for nothing—will always ensure a ce 
audience, and one that should gradually become a genuine} 
critical one, eager to attend on the chance of something a” 
| really fine happening. 
a piece is liked sufficiently it should be given a secon 
and third hearing to fully test it; and, if a piece is a 
liked, a silent audience will express that. For it should com ig 
to be a feature of such concerts that no mere perfunctoril 4 
polite applause should be indulged in; the applause desired kit 
by the earnest student composer should be of a genuinely ie 
critical value only. ilies 
If the opening and closing selection at these concert ~~ 
could be devoted to the lesser known classical works, Hayds 
and Mozart symphonies, etc., the public would always ge “O 
enough to pay for its adventure ; and it would be a real gam bat 
to all, for such works as these are rarely performed owing 
to their insufficient value from the ‘ gate-money ” poit £7 
of view. Bins 


The publication of works would thus depend largely & 
wholly on their public acceptance at these Carnegie (?) cot 
certs—a better test, perhaps, than the mere reading 
scores by a committee. 

It should also be a rule for no composer ever to condud 
his own work; his best place is amongst the audience, ® 


_ see how his music affects him there—a very different effec} 4, 
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U . fancy, from that gained during the excitement of conduct- 
nited Fy im sometimes suffer as do 
the faith Jet him sometimes we 
S evidens ae YOU Se that this suggestion is conveyed to Mr. 
tien Cnt ti megie, for it seems to me to be of practical value, and 
unduly costly, if Mr. Carnegie has the welfare of 
th, bitish music really at heart. He would doubtless be re- 
Oundat@l wed of the cost of publication, for publishers would be 
full yger to secure for themselves works that had thus proved 
heir acceptability to the public. 
Yours faithfully, 
FreDerick H. Evans. 
{USIC 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Leadenham Hall, 
cate = 6 November 1916. 
Sirn,—Does Mr. Hodge know anything about the musical 
him and oditions in Great Britain? I fancy that knowledge is 
without qimecess2ry before one can answer Mr. Holbrooke. The 
,™ tter lies deeper than Mr. Hodge imagines. It was a 
uld ity no musician of note took the trouble to answer Mr. 


olbrooke’s fine articles, but they always show a lament- 
able Jack of interest where their own musical works are 
onsidered. There is certainly no truth in Mr. Greig’s de- 
mouncement that the Britons are unmusical. They are too 
is all. 

There will be, through this war, a good time for our 
younger men ; and the very interesting works by Holbrooke, 
Bantock, Bax, and others will be heard, no doubt, more 
often, to the exclusion, let us hope, of all German work 
for a time. 
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Yours, 
GEOFFREY BAXTER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W., 
7 November 1916. 

Sir,—Even if we agree that the music of living German 
composers is to be taboo in England, surely Mr. Joseph 
Holbrooke can leave us Beethoven. Personally, I could 
get along well enough without a good deal of Wagner— 
thugh I should fight to the last for ‘‘ Tristan ’’—but 
Beethoven’s music is to most of us something apart, 
something almost sacred, which has entered into and 
forms part of our emotional experience in a way that no 
other music can ever do. To banish Beethoven would be 
like banishing the Bible because it was written by men 
who, if they were alive now, would be alien enemies. 

The mind of an educated man to-day rests so largely 
ona basis of three great pillars—the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and Beethoven—that to wrench away one of these would 
be to inflict a real cruelty. I do not care in the least 
whether Beethoven was a German or not ; his music is 
familiar to us from childhood; like ‘‘ Hamlet ’’, he is “ all 
quotations ’”’, and we really cannot get along without him 
at this time of day. 

En passant, I do not at all agree with one of your corre- 
spondents that the Seventh Symphony entirely expresses 
the joy of life. Even in the first movement there are many 
cold little touches that tell us life is not all beer and 
skittles ; the allegretto is solemn and lonely music enough, 
especially the fugal portion; the scherzo certainly breathes 
sunshine and fresh air; but the last movement, if joyous 
at all, is a joy that would be too outrageous and furious 
fer most of us. And the Ninth Symphony, on Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy’’, rather depicts the joy that should come, 
but does not; or the saddest of all joys, those which have 
passed and only live in memory. 

Let us keep our Beethoven; he is too splendid, and 
touches our hearts too nearly, to class him with the Hun. 
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2) com I am, Sir, 

ing Cc. M. 
adel To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

my 23 October 1916. 
effect, Sir,—Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, in his first article, seems 


to think that Beethoven was a German. Beethoven’s 
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parents were Belgians, and, whatever his training may 
have been, his genius was his own. Lovers of Beethoven’s 
| music, however anti-German, may therefore continue to 
| enjoy his music with a comfortable mind. 
I am, etc., 
| A. W. Kine. 


HOW THE PRUSSIANS HOODWINKED 
NAPOLEON I. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
6 November 1916. 

S1r,—In his letter in your issue of the 4th inst. Major- 
General Sir Alfred Turner remarks that “it would cheer 
our hearts to know that the German Fleet is to be sur- 
rendered or destroyed, and that the Army is to be reduced 
as Napoleon reduced it after Jena to 40,000 men or there- 
abouts ’’. It was under the conditions imposed by Napoleon 
by the Treaty of Tilsit (1806) that the strength of the Prus- 
sian Army was restricted to 45,000. The wily Prussians, 
however, evaded the terms of the treaty, and as soon as the 
first year had expired they disbanded their 45,000 long- 
service soldiers and sent them back to civil life. They then 
enlisted another 45,000 men, trained them for a year, and 
sent them also back to civil life. This procedure went on 
for some years, so that eventually the Prussians had 
300,000 Or 400,000 men who had been well trained to arms. 
In short, the Prussians had a large force to mobilise for 
| war in the days half a century before nations in arms came 
| into being. 
| Smart drill and manceuvres told a century ago, when 
troops in field operations were not buried in deep trenches 
and dug-outs for months, as they are in these days. In 
short, it was a fight in the open, where skilful manoeuvring 
was the chief factor in securing victory. 

Yours truly, 
A Frecp Orricer ”’. 


GERMAN RECONSTRUCTION OF BELGIAN 
INDUSTRIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
: Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 
1 September 1976. 

Sir,—As a part of the German propaganda in the United 
States, the Germans are telling the Americans, through 
the medium of the Press, with much virtuous boasting and 
canting self-laudation, how cleverly and kindly the 
German Government in Belgium is ‘‘ reconstructing ”’ the 
Belgian industries. Poor, unhappy Belgium! This is the 
final robbery of the stunned and bleeding victim. Now 
the Belgians will be stripped to the skin. Now every 
mine and railway, every industry and business concern, in 
Belgium will be controlled and owned by Germans and 
all the enormous profits of that magnificent trade will 
pour into the greedy and war-depleted pockets of the bank- 
rupt German Empire. 

Let us hope, however, that, when the Germans have 
finally reconstructed (stolen) everything in Belgium, they 
will show a little of their famous and_ characteristic 
German mercy and generosity; let us pray and petition 
that they will charitably allow the original Belgian pro- 
prietors of the “‘ industries”? to labour as workmen in the 
factories which they formerly owned. 

Your obedient servant, 
 BeRTRAND SHADWELL. 


PERISCOPES FOR GUNNERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
8 November 1916. 
Sir,—I have to-day registered this fund under the War 
Charities Act, 1916, as I hope to be enabled to carry on 
the work. I enclose statement of account showing the 
money which I have received and spent. Thanks to~ fhe 


generosity of the subscribers, a very large number of peri- 
scopes and stereo-telescopes have been sent to each of our 
| fronts. These instruments are of high magnifying power. 
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‘The fund, amounting to over £4,300, is exhausted. [ 
continue to receive an enormous number of letters from 
generals and other officers at the front showing how 
greatly these powerful instruments have been appreciated, 
and impressing upon me the imperative necessity for a 
continued increase in the supply. lt should not be for- 
gotten that those already sent are constantly being destroyed 
or damaged, and this inevitable wastage must be made 
gooa. 

Let the actual fetters of officers speak tor themselves. 

A General: ‘‘ The periscopes you have sent are perfectly 
invaluable to the forward observing officers.’”” Another 
General: ‘‘ The super-telescopes you have sent me are 
extraordinarily good, besides being so compact.’’ A Major 
in the R.F.A.: ‘‘ Those you are sending are a long way 
the most useful and efficient.”” A Captain: ‘ The officers 
of my trench howitzer battery are extremely grateful for 
the periscope. They are absolutely invaluable 1 everyone 
in the trench for searching the enemies’ loopholes. They 
are the article, and the exact type of article, most needed 
and hitherto unobtainable.’? An Officer in the R.F.A.: 
‘“‘The size of the telescope is just suited to our needs in 
the present form of campaign. During the past few weeks 
we have often found it necessary to observe from all sorts 
of odd corners, such as crump-holes, sap-heads, and so on, 
where it would have been impossible to use the ordinary 
service telescope without giving ourselves away to the 
enemy. It was on these occasions that we found the tele- 
scope you sent quite invaluable.”’ A Major-General : 
‘*The Army Commander desires me to thank you for the 
very valuable present of super-telescopes. They are of a 
type which is extremely useful, especially in the very 
cramped observation posts which have frequently to be 
used.”? Another General: ‘‘ They have proved absolutely 
invaluable to our howitzer brigade.’”? Another General : 
“TI have given it extensive trial. It is one of the best I 
have seen. The field and magnification are good. It is 
very handy and most inconspicuous. I wish to express the 
profound gratitude felt by myself, and by all ranks of the 
artillery of this division, for these invaluable instruments 
when they are so much wanted and so difficult to obtain.’’ 
An Officer in Command of a Battery: ‘‘ There is an enor- 
mous demand for the stereo-telescopes you have sent. Any 
amount are wanted. Infantry colonels and brigadiers are 
now howling for them. Can you let me have more at 
once?”’? A Staff Captain: ‘‘The splendid magnifying 
periscope has arrived. I will get everyone I know to sub- 
scribe to your fund, as it is one of the most useful ones 
of the war, and probably has saved many lives.” 

The demand grows. The supply will, I am sure, be 
made equal to the demand by the help of those who are 
waiting and watching at home. Officers at the front are 
not content with bearing the burden and heat of the day 
out there, but insist on sending me subscriptions from the 
trenches by way of expressing their appreciation of the 
good work of the fund, and of the practical value of the 
instruments. I shall be grateful if your readers will send, 
and will interest their friends to send, donations, however 
small, to me, addressed 

Jupce Tostn, K.C., 
c/o London City and Midland Bank, 
Leyland’s Branch, 
36, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

I will personally acknowledge them. I have requested 
that these valuable glasses should, if practicable, be re- 
turned to me at the end of the war. I hope it may thus 
prove possible to realise a fund in aid of military charities. 
Not a single penny has been absorbed in any expenses other 
than the cost of postages and printing lists of subscribers 
and balance sheets. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED A. Tosin. 


The Editor of Tue Saturpay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them. 


| 
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REVIEWS. 
THE POETRY OF MR. YEATS. 
“ Responsibilities and Other Poems.’’ By William By 


Yeats. Macmillan, 6s. net. Whiter 
RELAND is the country of paradoxes and astonigff Jn epig 
ments. Not the least to a student of literature gn He: 


that a land rich in eloquence and rich, alas! in 
perilous stuff which cals for a poet’s voice should ha 
had so few poets. Is not the national representatiy 


ve join 
itation 


Moore, often but too truly Tom Little? He cay “ Whe 

across the Channel to live as a diner-out and amu 

in London Society. The darling of London drawin rr. 


rooms had not much time to be a patriot. It is othe, 
wise with Mr. Yeats, for Mr. Yeats is a true pouf That : 
always incapable of the jocose sentimentality ayfBgyancin 
maudlin love-sickness of Moore. He has been, tofindered 
for many years a protagonist in the discovery of thy 
real poetry of Ireland—her legends, the astonishing 
purity and elevation at its best of the language of hy 
common people, her possibilities in a native dram 
which shines like a fresh wild flower set against thiys tout 
over-elaborations of hot-house artificialities. The venfpought 
range of Mr. Yeats’s abilities—he writes excellenfpat his 
critical prose as well as brief and poignant plays—hafMadepen: 
militated against his success as a poet. His energigfModay. 
have been dissipated in different directions ; he has beafis poer 
bored and distracted by the tedious business ¢ 
theatrical management; and he has been embittered 
by the Philistinism which met men like Sir Hugh Lane fp be o1 
Small wonder, then, that he grows tired, wistful, anij§ “ The 
sometimes wilful. This book is to be read in company {if its w 
with the volume of ‘‘ Reveries ’’ we noticed last week (They 
Each is a commentary on the other. He writes: oo, in 


” 

16. 

‘* All things can tempt me from this craft of verse: That 
One time it was a woman’s face, or worse— 
The seeming needs of my fool-driven land ’’. 


speaks 
Of the first influence he has much in this book, and al ssc! 
well done. Here is a man who has felt and suffere( fommit 
and recaptures for us the sheer power and noblenes tho is 
of love, as well as its apparent freakishness. Mr. 
Yeats has, at his best, the authentic style of the poet; 
witness this fine beginning on the apparent failure ofa 


d 


friend : ‘Gog.’ 
‘* These are the clouds about the fallen sun, Tis 
The majesty that shuts his burning eye; th 
The weak lay hand on what the strong has done, ffhecess: 
Till that be tumbled that was lifted high he hin 
And discord follow upon unison, xpect 
And all things at one common level lie ’’. writes 
pold t] 


Yet the reputation of Mr. Yeats as poet, apart from §, pr 
one or two exquisite pieces which must figure in any f., }, 
competent anthology of our time, will be slow in fii 
reaching the general mind. ‘‘ Poeta nascitur et fit”, 


t 
as Tennyson said, and the refinements of metre and .. 
form which emphasised his birthright came from B..o, 
England, from those he describes as pura: 

‘* Poets with whom I learned my trade, a the 


Serge 
vho 
Symbolism then was the thing, and a mind that was, Bis q | 
perhaps, naturally symbolical was encouraged to use Bpyz7/; 
similitudes, to dream dreams of kings and beggafs Beear] 
fraught with lessons for the common world. But the iy jj 
common world listens to something simpler and less Birenc 
intricate. It does not see in the sky the stiff figures Byork 
in procession which are natural to Mr. Yeats, and tial « 
which he writes: ‘‘ I remembered that they were the Bthem 
habitual image suggested by blue sky ’’. On the stage; § It 
where it can be developed by voice appealing to the fin hy 
ear, and action open to the eye, such symbolism 18 Benen 
undoubtedly effective. In a short poem its meaning '§ [shoo 
not so easy to capture. But for one who can get—in 
Ben Jonson’s phrase quoted by Mr. Yeats— 


Companions of the Cheshire Cheese ”’. 


‘* Beyond the fling of the dull ass’s hoof ’”’, 


such visions as these of ‘‘ The Two Kings ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Hour before Dawn’”’ are well wrought and purposeful 
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pings. The first named shows Mr. Yeats’s eye for 
plour 


And where beech-trees had mixed a pale green light 

liam By With the ground-ivy’s blue, he saw a stag , 
Whiter than curds, its eyes the tint of the sea’’. 

d astonis In epigram Mr. Yeats has distinction. We like this, 

iterature W@ On Hearing that the Students of our New University 

as! in ve joined the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the 

hould hay. itation against Immoral Literature ”’: 


“Where, where but here have Pride and Truth, 
That long to give themselves for wage, 
To shake their wicked sides at youth 
Restraining reckless middle-age? ’’ 


That sense of the futility of life which comes with 
(Bivancing years, and which the master of all poets has 
ndered unforgettably in the lines: 


‘Thou hast nor youth nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner sleep, 
Dreaming on both ’’, 


stonish; 
ige of he 
ve dram 


xainst this touched Mr. Yeats, as it touches all who have 


The veyfMought and wrestled with the world. But we hope 
excellenf@nat his pen will still be busy. His sincerity and | 
lays—hafMndependence and his mastery of words are rare 
} energigModay. Among the notes at the end is one declaring 
has beefhis poem of ‘‘ September 1913’, with its refrain : 
_“* Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone”’, 


igh Lane 
stful, and 
company 
ast week, 


obe out of date in view of 1916. 

“The late Dublin Rebellion, whatever one can say 
fits wisdom, will long be remembered for its heroism. 
They weighed so lightly what they gave’, and gave 


ites : 0, in some cases, without hope of success.—July 
verse: 
* § That is doubtless true; but surely more should be 
, aid. Any prominent intellectual of Ireland who 
: speaks of the Sinn Feiners should directly and clearly 
and all fissociate himself from the dastardly murders they 
suffered eommitted. That, at least, is the opinion of a critic 
oblenes; Who is no politician, but a well-wisher of Ireland. 
ss. Mr. 
he poet; 
lure ofa A BOOK WORTH READING. 
“Gog.” By Arthur Fetterless. Blackwood. 6s. net. 
T is impossible to mistake the quality of this book— 
the metal of it rings absolutely true. It was not 
Jone, ffecessary for the author to tell us in his preface that 
he himself is of the Army, has been a casualty, and 
xpects to be at it again presently: it is clear that he 
wites from personal experience. The book has the 
rt from pold thread of a love story running through it—a slight 
in any Put Pretty thing ; but its worth lies in the fact that here 
low f we have the daily task and routine of, first, the 
o fit” subaltern’s, then of the company captain’s life at the 
tre and gut in France set out simply, naturally. It gives us 
from §00d-humoured slang and chaff and the good- 
lumoured ‘‘ grousing’’, the pride and fear and 
courage mingled, the discomforts and the high spirits 
of the young officer. It gives us that great man, the 
Nergeant-Major, in his element—one of the few men 
who come about as near to being ‘“‘ indispensable ”’ 
it was, Bes a human being in war can come. It gives us that 
to use Bowling person, Atkins, drawn from life by one who, 
~“ early, has studied him and learnt his odd, delight- 
Bul lingo. The book tells us what men do in the 
ess trenches—where, roughly, they ought always to be 
oa Working, eating, or ‘sleeping, the three really essen- 
and oF Btial occupations. to keep them in health and to keep 
re the in heart. 
oy _ It gives us just the simple lessons in patrol work, 
on i bombing, in keeping up the trenches so far as the 
em is Remy artillery will suffer us to keep them up. We 
atl in shoot off our Very pistols, we pass judgment on the 
: “ays offenders against discipline, we write home, we 
Strafe’’ up and down our trench, we ‘“‘ strafe’’ our 
tully beef, and all the rest of it, in the correct infantry 
hes q It is the real thing, and it is well done. Besides, 


has half-a-dozen moving and dramatic scenes. Let 


us mention two or three of these. When the hero is 
given his company and sets forth with two brother 
officers to take over, he has to make his way across 
a field or two on which suddenly heavy enemy guns 
play in a very menacing manner. Shells sing 
Aung, Au-ung’’—a ‘‘deep, long-drawn tigerish 
growl ’’—over the three officers’ heads; and the three, 
heavily laden as they are, have to make for dear life 
for a mound some way off, where they can throw them- 
selves down and rest in safety. Their journey to that 
spot is described with singular skill. They cross a 
bridge over the canal just in time : almost immediately 
afterwards a shell drops on the bridge and ends it. 
‘* * Score for the Boche ’, said Sanderson coolly. ‘ By 
Jove’, said C commander . . . ‘’pon my word, you 
saved our lives’. ‘1 was anxious about my own’, 
said Sanderson, explanatorily.’’ The chapter entitled 
‘* Rest’? is packed full of dramatic talk and incident, 
and there are others—notably one on the transport 
driver and officer in difficulty—which tempt one to a 
second reading. But the whole book refreshes us. It 


| is the front. 


AN AUTHORITY ON GERMANY. 


“Things I Remember: The Recollections of a Political 
Writer in the Capitals of Europe.” By Sidney 
Whitman. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. WHITMAN, well known for his travels over 
Europe and his intercourse with great and 
formidable people for the benefit of the ‘‘ New York 
Herald’’, has revived some of his memories in a 
pleasant and easy narrative. As he was a special 
friend of the Bismarck family, und one of the chief 
exponents of German opinion before the war, his book 
has an added attraction. It exhibits a reasoned judg- 
ment, and is a welcome change after those records of 
German life which are mainly- confined to scandals 
and other unpleasant occurrences. 

Of Dilke he gives an engaging picture, for he found 
that statesman’s acute judgment of men and things 
an education. He calls his knowledge encyclopedic, 
and in all that concerns the politician at home and 
abroad Dilke was so. But he did not pretend to an 
equa! mastery of letters, nor did he expect his literary 
views to be reflected in the ‘*‘ Athenezum’’. In later 
life he confessed to having learnt and forgotten Greek 
and German. Mr. Whitman mentions his enthusiasm 
for Keats. That was a legacy from his grandfather, 
who was the familiar friend of the poet. A photo- 
graph of him in a Trinity Hall cap, signed with his 
hasty hand, supports Mr. Whitman’s reference to his 
excellent powers of sculling. But it was not the strain 
on the river that shortened the life of a man of remark- 
able physique. It was his incessant application to 
work, 

Another pleasant and veracious portrait is that Mr. 
Whitman draws of Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 
a charming and accomplished man, who fought, we 
are told, the battle of the bowler against the top-hat 
supported by King Edward. He won, and was not 
the less welcome in Royal circles. Both these forms 
of headgear have now been largely superseded by the 
hat which is typical of our colonies, and which came 
in, we fancy, at the time of the Boer War. Since then 
the rules of personal dress have been largely relaxed, 
even among those prominent or eminent persons who 
form the photecracy. The tolerance of the best class 
of London Society was revealed to Mr. Whitman at 
Marienbad, where Labouchere was on the best of 
terms with people who shared none of his views and 
were consequently not free from his derision in 
‘“‘Truth’’. Mr. Whitman cannot understand how a 
man like Labouchere, ‘‘ with his clear vision of the 
unrealities of political life, allowed himself to feel 
bitter disappointment ’’ when he did not get a place 
in Gladstone’s Administration. But the feeling for 
power and the right to have it is surely one of the 
strongest instincts in human nature. Politicians do 
have the real business of governing the country. They 
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get ample recognition of their services; the journalist 
does not, though his work is incessant. The amount 


of steady writing day after day that Mr. Whitman did | 


for the ‘‘ New York Herald’’ and its autocrat, Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, should astonish some people 


who call themselves busy. He kept his independence | tablets, the Society of Arts’ tablets, many other sermg 
_in stone, the Royal Mint and New Scotland Yay 
Holland House and Sydney Smith, the Adelphi afiey a 


through it all, and it is pleasant to find that his ser- 
vices were appreciated, except on the occasion when, 
specially requested to go to Armenia with a ‘“‘ watching 
brief ’’ on behalf of the Turks, he went through ex- 
treme hardships and got nothing either from the ‘‘ New 
York Herald ”’ or the Sultan of Turkey. Some other 
modern journalists have learnt the value of promises 
and understandings. 

It would not be fair to take the plums from Mr. 
Whitman’s German reminiscences. His competence 
is illustrated by the fact that two well-known papers 
in Berlin and Vienna respectively telegraphed to him 
on the same day for an obituary of King Edward. 
Once more he emphasises the extraordinary vanity of 
the German Emperor and that parade of distinctions 
which has led to the distribution, since the war, of 
430,000 Iron Crosses. At the Algeciras Conference 
Mr. Whitman heard a trenchant description of German 
ways by one of the ablest of German wire-pullers. 
‘‘ Tt is the misfortune of our diplomacy that we either | 
fall round people’s neck or kick them in the stomach.”’ | 
At a time when we are hearing so much against the 
English diplomat, this home thrust at the German is 
not unwelcome. We have much to learn concerning 
Germany, and Mr. Whitman is well qualified to teach 
us. Outside that country we like the glimpses of | 
Daudet and the indefatigable Blowitz, and can see good 
points in the enthusiastic view of W. T. Stead. The 
author quotes a commonplace from Terence which 
might well be the journalist’s motto, but he gets it 
wrong. It looks like prose, but elisions reduce it to 
an iambic line. 


: LONDON AND LONDONERS 


**London Revisited.” By E. V. Lucas. With sixteen 
drawings in colour by H. M. Livens, and sixteen 
other illustrations. Methuen. 6s. net. 


er I ‘HIS chatty, entertaining book has a good many 
shareholders whose kind influence we welcome in 
well-chosen quotations, some of which run on from 
paragraph to paragraph till several pages belong to 
each of them. So the title-page might say, with some 
modernised originality, yet without any great extra- 
vagance, that the chapters are written “‘ By E. V. 
Lucas and a Chosen Company of Authors’’. The 
result is a literary orchestration of which London, our 
nation-city, is the inspiration and the theme. 

We ask for nothing better. If a writer revisited 
London all by himself, instead of taking with him as 
many gossips as possible from the permanent popula- 
tion of ‘‘the simple great ones gone’’, he would 
prove that he had still to learn one of the great lessons | 
taught by all vast cities—that the present does not — 
count because every minute of every day joins the 
eternal past. Yesterday in London is not nearer to us 
than Shakespeare’s London if we think of both with | 
equal zest and equal love. For this reason no reflec- 
tive person regards the thronged streets as present 
phenomena, since the doings of the crowds pass with 
each fleeting second into the mystery of departed time. 
Another lesson that London teaches, more plainly than 
any other town or city, perhaps, is recognition of the 
awe that concrete human work preserves from year to 
year, from generation to generation. Even when the 
concrete work is feeble and vile, as in jerry-built streets 
that decline into epidemic slums, it is likely to live 
longer than the oldest centenarians whom London has 
ever known. Thought attaches but little importance to 
men as men, to women as women; it is what they do 
that matters. Hence the real population of London is 
not that which appears in the census; it is the greater 
population of deeds done in a vast multitude of different 
ways, among which there are thousands that belong 


/a company of London gossips. Here are nearly tym 
_pages by Bishop Sprat on Wren’s great versatility 
_ which rivalled that of Da Vinci; and here are six og 


Sydney Smith, Boswell, Charles Dickens, Benjami 


| to the sleeping Londoners, the dead citizens of py 
| a period. 

| From this real population Mr. Lucas chooses a gry 
_ many attractive subjects: churches, museums, book 
| pictures, the statues of London, the County Coungjli; 


James Barry, Hampton Court, Gough Square and g 
Clement Danes, Lord’s and the Oval, and a host 
dead Londoners scattered through the pages in bj 
graphical facts. We wish a chapter had been given 
the vast and wonderful citizenship of our London rog 
with its domes and spires and steeples, for it 
glories of grey colour, and a most enthralling mysten 
Bow Church and Sir Christopher Wren make the 
appearance in the first chapter, and soon we come; 
touch with the self-denial that enables Mr. Lucas toy 


secutive pages by old Pepys on the Great Fire of 16% 
It is Mr. F. C. Penrose who gives an admira 
summary of Wren’s City church work, because & 
Lucas fancies he knows nothing himself about eccle 
astical architecture. We daresay he knows as muy 
about it as any other lay student of London; but tty 
main point is that Mr. Penrose makes a very usefiiim 
instrument in an orchestra of apt quotation. Verse allievery 
well as prose has a place in this orchestra, and Moi 

Lucas knows when he must be a soloist. Among th i 
collaborators whom he has chosen we note Macaulay 


Disraeli, Heine, Dr. Johnson, Sir Henry Wotton, anf 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane; a cricketer who first kney 
Lord’s in the ’eighteen-thirties, and who lived tok 
ninety, dying last year. 

It is impossible to read this book without asking tx 
question: What is a Londoner? Is Mr. Lucas afinvent 
Londoner? We think not. He knows far too mudffmistre 
about London to be a true Cockney; he is one of te Dist 
many epicures who feast on London with a consciow imp: 
pride, and who say with Sydney Smith: ‘‘ You mafaothe 


depend upon it, all lives lived out of London are ms “M 
takes: more or less grievous—but mistakes ’’. OnjMtion ir 
might agree; but a genuine Londoner would nevw[§was bi 


dream of treating his native city with such reflectinffeven | 
seriousness. It is only the colonists and the epicursfindebt 
of London who brood over her streets and parks anifand H 
squares, who visit and re-visit her monuments, and fedfMflat, d 
the presence of many centuries in the magic of profuxffa larg 
haphazard that gives a unifying element to her scattered and | 
and inconsequent growth. The i 
A true Londoner has never visited even the Towerfthe fir 
of London, though its significance for many a prisoner that p 
is well known to him. He may drive a motor-cabfiectur 
with a map-like knowledge of place-names and preve: 
cuts, yet is content to be in dark ignorance of thf sold 
teeming history through which he makes his way; he Engla 
has an intelligent eye only for faces and for huma 
character, and irony is the criticism that comes mos 


_ naturally to his humour. If you ask him to think ina 
music-hall or in a theatre he believes that a slight ha “Fror 


been put upon him; it is only fluent sentiment and } 


| easy laughter that he accepts gladly from actors afi V 


singers. V' 
But the true Londoner—the real Cockney—is rather 
scarce, so lost is he among the quasi-Londoners, the suppl 
immigrants from the provinces and from Scotland anlff have 
Ireland, who keep throughout their lives some of the it wa 
curiosity and some of the cocksure knowledge tha of th 
give zeal and zest to visiting and travelling. The was 


| half-Londoners are often exceedingly troublesomt,§ Hubt 


owing in part to the assurance with which they find 
fault with the Great City, and in part to the multitué 
of ways in which they desire to pull her down and t 

build her up again. From time to time they are p& | 
mitted to make an attack on a morsel of London; 
triumphing advertisement assures the world that 4 
marvellous improvement will emerge from a_ perfet IN 


genius in the art of town planning, and the result, after es 
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ych ado, is such a barren adventure as the Kingsway. 
nly the epicures of London, the connoisseurs of her 


ens of 


OSES a gr@mtained history, know how difficult it is to improve by 
UMS, bogkllisforced alteration the structure and the growth of any 
ty Coungjliistoric organism in brick and stone. They see, one | 
her sermogfy one, all the imperfections which hurry and bad taste — 
tland Yayflied haphazard have poured over London districts; but 
Adelphi alley are frightened by the problems which all talk | 


are and 9M town planning brings before their minds. 
1 a host deen islands of health called our London parks. Why 
ges in bgmhould anyone wish to “‘ improve ’’ their varied beauty 
EN givenjmad sweet cosiness? Many half-Londoners believe 
ndon rookfhey could improve them; there is no end to their self- 
for it fyimssurance. Mr. Lucas should write a satire on the 
1g’ Mystenfmock-magicians who wish to invest in a reconstruction 
make thwmf London almost as much money as the war takes 
ve Come rom the nation. 
Lucas tof As London was evolved into her present multiplicity, 
nearly tympaly another long evolution will conduct her into some- 
versatiliyMning nobler; and the present-day citizens must take 
re six oofmare that the new evolution makes its beginning under 
re of 164[Mmen of real genius and in the right places. There must 
admiraie no more trifling with our nation-city. 
cause Mi It is worth noting here that Disraeli, who found in 
Dut ecclesfithe vastness of London neither beauty nor grandeur, 
S as mudmelt the wonderful romance of her parks and of the 
n; but typountry around her. ‘‘In exactly ten minutes’’, he 
ery usehimerote in ‘‘ Tancred’’ (1847), ‘‘ it is in the power of 
Verse affevery man . . . to find himself in a sublime sylvan 
, and Mfolitude superior to the cedars of Lebanus, and inferior 
\mong thfmpaly in extent to the chestnut forests of Anatolia. It 
Macaulay; Kensington Gardens that is almost the only place 
Benjamshat has realised his idea of the forests of Spenser and 
otton, aiiriosto. What a pity that instead of a princess in 
first knew—distress we meet only a nursery-maid! But here is 
ved to kfithe fitting and convenient locality to brood over our 
houghts, to project the great and to achieve the happy. 
asking thiMlt is here that we should get our speeches by heart, 
Lucas aMavent our impromptus, muse over the caprices of our 
too mudfMmistresses, destroy a Cabinet, and save a nation.”” 
yne of tk Disraeli had a great contempt for architectural 
consciow improvements ’’ ‘by Act of Parliament. Here is 
You mafMaother passage from ‘‘ Tancred ’’: 
| are ms ‘“ Marylebone alone ought to have produced a revolu- 
>’. Onfiftion in our domestic architecture. It did nothing. It 
uld neve—iwas built by Act of Parliament. Parliament prescribed 
reflectinBeven a facade. It is Parliament to whom we are 
epicursMindebted for your Gloucester Places and Baker Streets 
varks aniBand Harley Streets and Wimpole Streets, and all those 
, and fel#flat, dull, spiritless streets resembling each other like 
f profuefa large family of plain children, with Portman Place 
scatterdfand Portman Square for their respectable parents. 
The influence of our Parliamentary Government upon 
ie Tower the fine arts is a subject worth pursuing. The power 
prisoner that produced Baker Street as a model for street archi- 
r0tor-cabff tecture in its celebrated Building Act is the power that 
nd shot prevented Whitehall from being completed, and that 
e of thffsold to foreigners all the pictures which the King of 
way ; bef England had collected to civilise his people.’’ 
r humat 
a FROM ADAM TO TOWNSHEND. 


ight haf“From the Gulf to Ararat: An Expedition through 


ent Mesopotamia and Kurdistan.” By G. E. Hubbard. 

tors ati’ With Ilustrations. Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net. 
ERY little is known by the ordinary man of the 

s rather area which Mr. Hubbard traversed. Maps 


ers, tht supply boundaries for the various regions, but these 
and have been the subject of dispute for many a year, and 
e of thf it was only in 1914, a few weeks after the outbreak 
ge thatBof the war, that the Turco-Persian frontier question 

ThesBwas settled by a Delimitation Committee. Mr. 
wy Hubbard was Secretary of that body, and fifteen 
1ey 


Take the | 


months of enforced idleness, due, we imagine, to a 
bullet from a Kurd rifle, which found him when he was 
shooting partridges, drove him to write this book, also 
the interest which the campaigns of the war have 
added to the country. A map pasted on the front 
cover will show the reader how the route of the Com- 
mission covered places recently grown familiar in our 
ears. Mr. Hubbard found it advisable, when he 
started, to have furtive recourse to an atlas, and many 
war enthusiasts have been in the same position. We 
have heard a lady complaining that Baghdad could 
not be found either on the Western or the Russian 
front, and of the immense body of readers who have 
enjoyed the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’, comparatively few 
connect them with Baghdad, or realise that Sinbad 
the Sailor started from Basra, which has a long history 
as the port of Mesopotamia, and is now under British 
rule. Following the Tigris and Euphrates up their 
courses, we find on the map a large, vague district, 
entitled Kurdistan. But little is known, even now, of 
the Kurds, and this part of his journey provided Mr. 
Hubbard and his friends with the most excitement. 
His easy narrative, supported occasionally by the 
researches of earlier travellers, gives a good idea of 
the country and of the handicaps which were sur- 
mounted by the Commissioners. The Oriental, if 
irritating to the Western mind, is also amusing, and 
Mr. Hubbard’s cheery record should impart a good 
deal of information without ever reaching the boredom 
which belongs to gazetteers and rows of facts and 
statistics. He has, indeed, some solid matter, but it 
is apt to his purpose, and the little incidents of the 
journey, together with the excellent illustrations, make 
attractive fare. We learn that there is a lively trade 
in Persian carpets from Manchester to Bushire, the 
chief port of Persia, and that sham pearls are 
judiciously mixed with real ones at the great pearl 
fisheries of Bahrein. The West has introduced, too, a 
zeal for strong drink which is shocking to the devout 
Oriental. The neighbourhood of the two great rivers 
is alluvial soil, and craves wary walking in wet 
weather, as our Army found out. Here was the 
Garden of Eden, tradition says; but Mr. Hubbard 
objects that Adam, turned out of it, had to work, and 
that in this country nobody does anything worth 
calling work. Nature is too bountiful for that. The 
party had to cross nearly 400 miles of sparsely- 
inhabited desert, and found mules most useful, and 
superior to camels, though the bells they wore pro- 
vided an unwelcome nocturne. To settle a frontier 
without any information from the few dwellers on or 
about it seems somewhat difficult; but this had to be 
faced when shepherds, questioned whose country they 
were feeding goats on, replied ‘‘ Allah’s’’. There is 
an interesting note as to the original Mount Ararat, 
which is not the mountain so christened by religious 
and hazy Armenians. The Kurds have the reputation 
of being singularly cruel; but the author discovered 
good points in them, including a frank recognition of 
their own capabilities as thieves. They were not 
hospitable to Xenophon and his ten thousand; but 
they produced Saladin, and we have the authority of 
a bishop for saying that Saladin was a good heathen 
who, could he have changed name and place with 
King Richard, would have made a better Christian 
than that romantic monarch. The Kurd is a born 
fighter, and his history and customs make excellent 
reading. We are sorry that he hit Mr. Hubbard, but 
he should make another hit with the results of his 
leisure. He is evidently a linguist, so we put ‘‘in 
corpore vilo ’’, which we find in his pages, down to the 
printer. 
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11 November 


A GEM. 


‘English Landscape.” 
University Press. 1s. net. 
ERE is a tiny thing compact of great things, an 


Humphry Milford. Oxford | 


The Saturday Review. 


anthology which has been compiled by Mr. | 


Maurice Baring all for himself. He put together this 
book not because there was ‘‘ room ”’’ for it, or because 
there was nothing quite of the kind ‘‘ on the market ’’, 
but because he desired to. 
had better be made, and then there will be none of the 
‘*book-making ’’ about it—which is a habit to be 
abominated. Mr. Baring puts into his treasure things 
we all know rather well, as ‘‘ Thyrsis’’, Gray’s 
‘* Elegy ’’, Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Daffodils ’’: that proves, 
alone, he has not been book-making—your profes- 
sional book-maker would say to himself: ‘‘ Those 
things are too familiar; I shan't get a public to buy 
them’’. Yet Mr. Baring has a discovery, and we 
cannot help suspecting that when he gave first place 
to the lines ‘‘September 21, 1870’’, by Charles 


That is how an anthology | 


which these bards move is one of “ empirical rebellion” 
glorious confidence, and Mr. Waugh makes a faithful examingy 
of their views of form and structure, and their aberration 
taste. “The Early Treatment of Gunshot Wounds” 
learnedly discussed by Mr. Charles Singer with picture 
operators, operations, and the tools used. Professor Fj 


| address on Study of Foreign Policy” dwells on 


general indifference to the subject, and the means to remoye 
Historians in recent years have done something to help ¢ 
public, but the trouble has generally been that they have, 
the style which appeals to the general reader. Mr. Algem 
Cecil, in dealing with ‘‘ Disraeli: the Middle Phase’, has 
always attractive subject, and, while appreciating the w 
of Mr. Buckle, considers his outlook on his romantic subject 
sedately respectful. Of the topical articles Mr. J. M. de Be 


' fort’s ‘‘ Voyage of Discovery in Germany ” will probably att; 


the most attention. 
** Teachings of Christ and the Apostles.’ Part I. The Teaching 
Christ. Longmans. 6s. net. 
This book has no word of Preface concerning its purpose, 
no editor or author is mentioned. It seems possible that , 


| copy may have been bound in an incomplete state, for it does; 


Kingsley, he plumed himself a little on giving some- | 


thing very little known, even to constant readers and 
lovers of great poetry. 


contain the usual title page, but starts at once with a text{ 
1 January and a skeleton sermon under three headings. 


| arrangement runs throughout the book, the portion of Scripty 


We should like to quote those | 


lines, but, instead, suggest to readers that they should | 


go to the book itself. 
Kingsley’s poetry, but, somehow, we had overlooked 
these lines—which are very noble. They seem to us 
impregnated with the note of ‘‘In Memoriam ’’, but 
has ‘‘ In Memoriam ’”’ anything much finer? 

There are other things in this collection that are 
new to us, among them a little poem on the Evenlode. 
We knew that river at one time, long ago, and have 


We thought we knew Charles | 


pushed our canoe up its weedy reaches where it joins | 


the Thames, and Mr. Belloc’s lines—for he is the | 
_ companionship of his Master’s enemies”. This book may s 


author—have touched a chord that vibrates. There 
used to be wonderful days at Oxford on the Upper 
River in May and June—Godstow, and Eynsham, and 
Bablock Hythe, and the ‘“‘stripling Thames’’ even 
above those spots of enchantment. One wonders, is 
there an Upper River now, and what of the kingfisher 
eyot, just above Godstow, where the reed warbler, in 
the eighties, used to weave her deep nest? To go 


back is usually to be disenchanted; and we daresay | 


that if we went back we should find the Evenlode a 
very ordinary stream. 
with one’s old memories of the place and with Mr. 
Belloc’s lines : 


‘* The tender Evenlode, that makes 

Her meadows hush to hear the sound 
Of waters mingling in the brakes, 

And binds my heart to English ground ’’. 


“Blackwood ’’ maintains its superiority in pictures of war in 
distant regions. Odysseus continues his varied scenes with 
episodes of Greece, Rome, Milan and the Isonzo. A Royal 
Field Leech makes ‘‘ The Tale of a Casualty Clearing Station ” 
at once veracious and entertaining. We particularly admire 
the resource of @ private who got water for tea from the driver 
of a railway engine. As for the work of the staff, we can well 
believe that they laboured hard enough to lose their nerve, but 
they seem to have kept it and their tempers throughout. ‘A 
Bit of Armageddon ”’, by H. P. H., takes us to Persian scenes, 
and Major E. F. Knox’s “ Border Manners ” links up neatly the 
ways of the Trans-Frontier Pathan and the dwellers on the 
frontiers of England and Scotland. 

Miss Ethel Colquhoun Jollie does not bely her name in “‘ Some 
Humours of Housekeeping in Rhodesia”, where “ Kitchen 
Kafir ” is a bastard but very useful tongue. The country seems 
to be producing an admirable type of Englishwoman equal to 
anything and not easily disconcerted. “Counterplots” by 
Mr. J. Storer Clouston makes pretty play with the extravagancies 
= our latter-day novelists, and their sudden turn to bellicose 
plots. 


In the “ Quarterly Review ’’ Mr. Arthur Waugh has a judicious 
article on “ The New Poetry,” bringing forward those canons of 
poetry which are in some danger of “ being forgotten in the 
indefatigable search for novelty and sensation which, after 
vexing the field of the English novel with varying fortunes, has 
recently attacked the poet’s art as well”. The atmosphere in 


It is better, then, to be content | 


appointed for the day providing a text and a short discourse, 
the end we find a “ Table of the Gospels for Sundays and Ho 
Days”, an “Index of Subjects”, and another of “ Texts’ 
The brief discourses dwell occasionally on points of the Greg 
Testament obscured in our English versions and on appam 
discrepancies, for instance, between Luke ix. 50 and xi. 
The lessons drawn from the texts are sensible, but there is, 
haps, a tendency to overdo for purposes of edification the meania 
of actions which are natural. When Peter had denied his Lor 
and had received that look which reminded him of his treachery 
he “ went out, and wept bitterly ”. Who, knowing himself in 
wrong, could have faced that gaze? But the comment hereis 
*“*S. Peter at once removed himself from the occasion of sin, 


as a model for beginners in the ministry, but we hope it will nj 
be more. Preachers should make their own sermons. 
message delivered at second-hand loses its freshness: it may eve 
lose some of the sincerity with which it was first invested. 
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INSURANCE. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
QUINQUENNIUM. 
OUNDED just ninety-two years ago, the Clerical, 

F Medical and General Life Assurance Society 
has for at least half a century been regarded as one 
of the best managed of our proprietary offices, and the 
performance of the company during the quinquennium 
ended 30 June last will certainly strengthen this 
opinion. The bonus report which is now being cir- 
culated shows that, notwithstanding the reduction of 
new business caused by the war, the sums assured 
increased by £438,157, to 44,045,822, compared with 
the results obtained in the preceding five years; and 
this improvement was accompanied by advances 
from £401,304 to £456,330, and from £216,170 to 
£274,072 in the amount of the premium income and 
interest income respectively. Moreover, the results of 
the valuation term were most favourable in other ways, 
expenses of management, after allowing for the cost 
of annuities, which were equal to £413 15s. 10d. per 
cent. on the premium income in 1go1-6 and to 
413 2s. 4d. per cent. in 1906-11, being reduced to 
412 19s. 4d. per cent., while the mortality claims, 
including £119,566 directly due to the war, totalled 
41,350,356, and were only £163,258 greater than in 
the 1906-11 period. 

As the increase just mentioned would probably be 
explained by the additional age and magnitude of the 
business, it may be surmised that war claims did not 
appreciably lessen the mortality profit, which had 
notably expanded throughout the two preceding quin- 
quenniums; indeed the previous improvement appears 
to have almost been maintained. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that the life fund increased by 
£722,830 during the five years (against £942,285 in 
1906-11), although £293,239 had to be written off 
investments, compared with only £30,000 in the earlier 
term. Apart from depreciation the gain in funds was, 
therefore, £972,285 in the one quinquennium and 
41,016,069 in the next; and the larger increase was 
secured, it must be remembered, in a period when for 
practically two years new premiums were difficult to 
obtain, and income-tax payments were heavily in- 
creased. These combined misfortunes, which solely 
arose from the war, appear to have cost the society 
about £25,000 in 1914-15 and £43,000 last year, and 
they should undoubtedly be considered when any 
attempt is made to compare the relative progress 
secured in each of the two valuation periods. 

From the standpoint of the aggregate profit realised 
there was apparently not much to choose between the 
two. Both valuations were made on precisely the 
same bases—namely, the OM (5) table for assurances 
and the O [2] and O [2/] select tables for annui- 
ties, future interest, net, being assumed throughout at 
24 per cent. At the earlier one, in 1911, the actuarial 
calculations disclosed net profits amounting to 
4777:310, of which £680,463, inclusive of interme- 
diate bonus, was divided among the policyholders, and 
475,007 among the shareholders, leaving £21,240 
(against £20,433 in 1906) to be carried forward un- 
appropriated. On the other hand, the present bonus 
report shows that, inclusive of bonuses already paid, 
there was £796,219 in hand on 30 June last, and of 
this £716,332, or about £36,000 more than in 1911, 
belonged to the policyholders, whose 1911 bonuses 
have been exactly reproduced. 

Their interests have, consequently, not so far suf- 
fered from the war, and it does not look as if they 
are likely to suffer hereafter. Probably the Clerical, 
Medical and General is not quite as strong as it was 
five years ago, because the reserve of £150,329 for 
future additional bonuses created in 1911 has dis- 
appeared, and the unappropriated balance carried for- 
ward has been reduced almost to a minimum. Its 
position is, however, not less unassailable than it was 
in 1906. Apart from the wide margin of unvalued 
interest which exists (equal to £1 3s. 4d. per cent. 
last year), and the certainty that handsome profits 
will continue to be derived from suspended mortality 


and economic administration, there is a permanent 
reserve fund of £50,000, and adequate reserves also 
appear to have been made for early payment of claims 
and increased loading. Together these special reserves 
now total £197,602, or only £22,324 less than was 
held for the same purpose in 1911, when life assurance 
conditions were most favourable. 

Allowing for the smaller balance carried forward 
the war would appear to have cost the society £192,598 
up to the end of June last; at all events, that was 
the amount by which its reserves had been depleted, 
The sum is much less than might have been expected, 
and is of minor consequence compared with the reten- 
tion of an unbroken reputation for the payment of 
splendid bonuses, and the greater stability which will 
result from a rise in the rate of interest earned. The 
benefit of this improvement has not yet been felt, 
because the charge for income-tax has so sharply risen; 
but it will be increasingly felt in future years, and 
there is also a probability of the tax being presently 


reduced. 
AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Est. SOCIETY. 1849, 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
Fands, 235,000,000. Annual Income, £4,500,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase of the sum assured 
by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Resulis also unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


f Soothing as anold time Melody, | 
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TIPPED 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad, 
£ d. £e. 
One Year ... 110 4 
Half Year ... 014 1 015 2 
Quarter Year o 7 i o 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
‘o the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may also be obtained from any 
Bookstall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper reeulting 
from the Government's restriction of imports it is advisable to give 
definite insiructions. By so ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
materially assist in the economy of paper. 

Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 


be informed immediately. 
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11 November 1916. 


The Saturday Review. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THEODORE WATTS - DUNTON 


By Tuomas Hake 
ArtTHUR Compton-RICKETT 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, poet, novelist, 
critic, and the life-long friend of Swinburne, was 
on terms of close intimacy with many of the most 
distinguished men of his generation, including 
the Rossettis, George Borrow, Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, Sir Richard Burton, Whistler, William 
Morris, Ford Madox Brown, George Meredith, 
Matthew Arnold, J. R. Lowell, Professor Jowett, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, R. L. Stevenson, 
W.E. Henley, Lord De Tabley, Professor John 
Nichol, and Andrew Lang. 

Himself a letter-writer of unusual charm, he 
left behind him a remarkable mass of corre- 
spondence and autobiographical notes rich in 
reminiscent interest, which has been placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of the editors, 

The material for the biography is indeed so 
ample and diverse that the authors have found 
their chief difficulty to be that of selection. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that this will be 
one of the most interesting literary lives 
published for many years. 

The Life and Letters is illustrated by a number 
of notable portraits. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, Cloth gilt, 
30/- net the set. 


T.C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd., 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E C., & Edinburgh. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman’s Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 


Drama. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the *‘ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


Per Quarter Per Annum 
& & 
099 119 0 
013 0 212 0 


Special Edition 
Final Night War (late fee) 


ABROAD 
Special Edition 212 0 
Final Night War (late fee) 016 3 350 
The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata— 
that is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the Final Night War for 


1/- per week. 
THE 


Pall Mall Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Macmillan’s Latest List 
The Empire and the Future. 


A Series of Imperial Studies Lectures delivered in the 
University of London, King's College. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


CONTENTS.—Prefatory Note. By A. P. Newton, D.Litt.— 
Introduction. By A. D. Steel-Maithand, M.P.—The Univer- 
sities and the War. By M. E. Sadler, C.B.—Empire and 
Democracy. By Sir Charles P. Lucas, K.C.B.—Imperial 
Administration. By H. A. L. Fisher, M.A.—The People and 
the Duties of Empire. By A. L. Smith, M.A.—Common- 
wealth and Empire. By P. H. Kerr, M.A.—The Duty of the 
Empire to the World. By G. R. PARKIN, C.M.G. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Fruit Gathering. Poems by sir 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel to Gitanjali.) 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Hungry Stones, and other 


Stories. _ sy sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Translated from the original Bengali by various writers. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. ss. net. 


Puncu.—"' The characters have an astonishing vitality . . . a pretty tale 
told with a pretty wit.” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW LONG NOYSL. 


The Wave: an Egyptian After- 
math. 5s. net. 


Tue Wor.p.—" It is a long time since we have enjoyed anything quite so 
whole-heartedly as this ‘Egyptian Aftermath ' with its strangely weird and 
fascinating setting and its beautiful workmanship.” 


NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


A Short History of Germany. 
F. HENDERSON. In 2 vols. With Maps. 
vo. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


LTD., 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 
With 20 Plates in colour. Crown 4to. Price 10/6 net 


Contributions by the most eminent Russian 
artists and authors, translated into English, 
and by well-known English writers. The 
volume suggests the whole range of Russian 
Art and Poetry. It will help the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex 
subject of Russia and the Russians. All 
profits arising from the book will be devoted 
to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


wre??? 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S 
WORKS 


ARS VIVENDI (The Book of Vigorous Life) 6th Edition, 2/- net. 
DEEP BREATHING 3rd Edition, /6 ., 
CONCENTRATION 4th Edition, 2/- ., 
MEDITATION (The Book of Clear Thinking) 5i- ,, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, B.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


11 November 1916. 


THE 


HE desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 

I time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 

been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 

workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 

to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SaruRDAY REviEw; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.” —10 June 1916. 


“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 


“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”’—11 March 1916. 

“There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SaTURDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 

“ Without flattery, the Sarurpay Review has a wide outlook and is ready te 
think over new ideas on their merits.”,-—4 March 1916. 

“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SaruRDAY REvIEW may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”,—19 February 
1916. 

“It would be hard indeed to find more lucid and instructive articles on the war 
than those of ‘ Vieille Moustache.’” —15 January 1916. 

“* May I take leave to say how much we here in the club of this station [Taunggyi] 
look forward week by week to Vieille Moustache’s ‘Appreciation.’ It seems to me 
almost the one sane and reasonable criticism of the war. . . .”—15 July 1916. 

“I read the ‘ Morning Post’ every day and the SatuRDAY REvIEWw every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . ..,—11 December 
1915. 


“ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.” —18 November 1915. 


perpetual 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, [£1 8s. 2d. 
Abroad, 105. 4d. An Edition is 
published each week in time for the Foreign and 
Colonial Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. SmitH & Son, The Arden Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E., and Published by Tuz West Stranp PusLisHING 
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